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The Reinette Class of Apples 


Comparatively little known in this country some attractive apples under 
that general classification have come down to us from the French. Examples 
of these appear on this cover page of American Agriculturist, this fruit 
photographed in New York state and known as Remi des Reinette. European 
pomologists, in describing this apple, do not seem to distinguish any constant 
characters which are peculiar to that name. In touching upon this Prof S. A. 
Beach in his book, The Apples of New York, says that French authorities give 
the following characteristics by which Reinette may be recognized: They have 
a fine grain; delicate, crisp, firm flesh and are mostly the ideal of a hand- 
somely shaved apple. They are all gray dotted or have russety patches, 
or completely covered with russet. They have rarely an unctuous skin, and 
possess the rich, aromatic, sugary and brisk flavor which is called of Reinette 
flavor. These apples decay very readily and must hang long on the tree. 
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German Methods of Pork Production 


Hog Cholera Not Considered Serious---Thorough Sanitary Measures Observed---Many Brick and Concrete Houses 
Used---Whole Herd Dipped Every Month--Feed for Bacon Production--How the Hogs Are 


tR MADSEN, who gave us this interview, 
Ss an employee of the imperial government 


ent to investigate agricultural conditions 
here His work is now delayed by the unpleas- 
antness across the water. The statement that 
cholera is no longer considered serious will inter- 
est every corn belt farmer.—tEditor. 


Hog cholera, which in Germany is called 
the old red swine disease, is considered by 
farmers in that country to be due to careless- 
ness in not keeping up to proper sanitary 
standards and is not feared by many farmers. 
Sometimes also it is considered due to not 
having the right kind of hog houses. Cholera 
there has become very unusual, and the Ger- 
man farmer whose hogs are attacked by it 
is considered by his neighbors as being per- 
sonally responsible. 

Hog houses in-Germany are built of brick 
with concrete foundations, and with every 
arrangement for thorough sanitation. These 
houses usually are 28 feet wide, with rooms 
8x12 feet on each side, and an alley 4 feet 
wide through the middle. The foundation is 
of concrete, usually set 18 inches in the 
ground and this concrete extends up 4 feet 
on the walls of the building. Above this 
the walls are of brick. 

Windows are set in the brick wall, usually 
about 4 feet apart, and the sash is 18 inchés 


wide and 12 inches high. These windows are 
only 1 foot below the roof and afford both 
light and ventilation. 
The roof is usually 


Fed---Much Care Used---By George Madsen of Flensburg, Germany 


mill or motor, so there is always an abundant 
supply of fresh drinking water. In hot sum- 
mer weather the hogs lie in this wallow a 
good deal of the.time, keeping themselves 
cool and healthy. 


Hogs Dipped Once a Month 


Always in one corner of the yard is found 
a dipping vat, usually built of concrete 3 feet 
deep and from 10 to 12 feet long. It is level 
with the surface of the ground and is placed 
conveniently for driving the hogs through. 
Once a month every hog on the place is put 
through the dipping tank, in which a disin- 
fectant dissolved in water is used. This not 
only is an aid in destroying any germs which 
might exist on the outside of the animal, but 
also kills lice and parasites, keeping the hogs 
in good growing condition. That is the usual 
way hogs are housed in Germany, and as 
there is no chance for infection to get started 
they are seldom affected with chaglera or any 
other swine disease. 

The young pigs fed on sepa- 
rated milk, which is hauled back from the 
creamery, and after they have made a good 
start in growth they are put on a grain ration 


usually are 


of oats, barley or rye, usually along with 
potatoes and some other vegetables. The 
grain is usually mixed with warm water, and 


cholera and other diseases can 
eliminated. Such buildings should 
not be considered as luxuries, or as too extrav- 
agant, but as a simple means of keeping 
hogs in good, healthy condition and being 
able to raise them quickiy and at the same 
time to save all the manure as fertilizer for 
the soil. If these things are all watched 
carefully, at least double the amount of stock 
can be produced on many acres of American 
farm land, and at the same time the land can 
be considerably improved. Producing the hog 
in the shortest possible time and making him 
the very best market quality is the aim of 
the German farmer. 


conditions 
easily be 


SHELTER FOR THE COLT 


Now that cool, frosty nights are coming on 
a good shelter should be provided for the 
young colt at night, letting it out again in 
the morning. A colt’s .rst winter is a crucial 
period, and it should receive proper attention. 
The future value of the animal depends 
largely on how it gets through the winter. No 
matter how well the colt be cared for 
after the first winter, it will never get over 
it, if not properly cared for during the cold 
Cold weather will cause the colt to 
if left out of doors, so it is neces- 
sary that it should be 
put in a warm stable 


may 


months. 


lesh 


lose 





frame, covered either 
with asphalt or with 


cement tile. The in- 
Side walls of these 
Tooms are built of 
Concrete 4 feet high. 


On each side of the 
alley and connected 
With each room is a 
3-inch drain set in the 
concrete This 
is for the purpose of 
Saving the liquid 
Manure as fertilizer. 
These pipes lead into 
a@concrete tank below 
the surface ef the 
ground outside. In 
Bach of the rooms is 
a con feeding 
trough, set 
on th 


floor. 


rete 
usually 
next to 
the alley, which ex- 


side 








night, and 
much of the time 
during the days. It is 
not necessary to have 
an barn, 
but the stalls should 
be light, warm and 
dry, with plenty of 
ventilation. The stalls 
and feed boxes should 
always ‘be kept clean. 
Plenty of dry bed- 
ding should be pro- 
vided, as the floors 
are always cold dur- 
ing the winter. Un- 
less the stable is an 
warm 
young colt 
blanketed 


every 


expensive 


exceptionally 
one, the 
should be 
during the extreme 
cold weather. A colt 
that has no better 








tends partly under 
an iron fence for con- 


Handsome Is as Handsome Does 


The boar shown in the above photcgraph was the junior champion Poland-China at 


protection from the 
wind and snow than 


Yenience in puri . , : ‘ he 
in tt : ee x oe a recent Missouri state fair. He weighed 400 pounds, and as can be seen, was square out an open chee or t 
ie feed. As it to the corners. Animals of this type are economical feeders and make good profits. He is sheltered side of the 
Would not be consid- owned by D. R. Rightmire of Lewis county, Mo. strawstack, usually 
ered desirable for the looks pretty shaggy 


Pigs to sleep on the cold cement floor, a 


= Board sleeping place 4x8 feet made of 2-inch 


Planks is provided. No straw is used in any 
rooms as bedding, and this aids 
€reatly in keeping them in a strictly sanitary 


When they are thoroughly cleaned 


for germs. 

The lots outside the house are paved with 
@ Mixture of clay, gravel and sand and in 
the middle of the yard is a concrete wallow 


BR inches deep connected with fresh running 








er. The water is pumped either by wind- 


the potatoes are boiled. Other green feeds, 
such as alfalfa and peas, are cut in the field 
and brought in fresh each day. These feeds 
are often run through a chopper before 
feeding. 

By these methods the German farmer has 
been very successful in producing a first-class 
bacon hog, which ordinarily brings him a 
higher price than the hog raised in America, 
because of its better quality. I believe 
strongly in the method of raising hogs out- 
lined above, and also in the use of buildings 
of the class described. Under such sanitary 


by spring. With the demand for horses going 
up on account of the European war it 
behooves every farmer to take the best pos- 
sible care of his colts. 

Farm for Sewage Disposal—The sewer sys- 
tem of Melbourne, Australia, is connected 
with a farm of 9153 acres. The land is divided 
into paddocks of 20 acres seeded to alfalfa 
or perennial grasses. It is mostly grazed 
with sheep, cattle and horses, the idea being 
to shift the stock from one block to another 
to eat the feed down in front of the sewage. 
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Business Partnership with Father Pays---Study of Details Makes Large Scale Farming Possible---Each Tends to Special 
Interests---Big Pure-Bred Holstein Enterprise---Four-Year-Old Peach Orchard Yields Heavily---Varieties 








PON interviewing Charles A. Row, 

one of the farmers’ institute speak- 

ers of Pennsylvania, and junior 
partner of the “Rowlands” farms in Bucks 
county, Pa, the following points were brought 
out: The purchase of Rowlands was accom- 
plished six years ago with the help of a 
building and loan association. Each year 
permanent improvements, consisting in part 
of two silos and hot water heat, have been 
made from the income of the farm. For 12 
years previous to purchase by George W. Row 
& Son this farm had been robbed, practically 
all grain, hay and straw being sold, little 
stock kept and only a small amount of low- 
grade fertilizers used. As the soil is a light 
loam, the humus soon became exhausted. The 
problem was to improve the worn-out soil 
and at the same time ‘to pay the interest 
due, and have the farm keep two families. 
Last year the following sales were made: 
Hay $1500, milk $2400, young stock $535, pota- 
toes $354, corn $300, wheat $500 and fruit 
$275, which was in an off year. This year 
the yields were higher. 

Mr Row believes that one of the difficulties 
on many farms is that the father docs not 
give the son enough chance to enlarge his 
opportunities. For success it seems essential 
that a son have the right to demand things 
to do with. In this business partnership the 
son receives in addition to his salary, his 
house rent, what fruit, vegetables, or produce 
from the farm that his family can use, and 
$15 to put aside monthly toward paying off 
the building and loan association debt. He 
receives a third of the proceeds from the sale 


Jot cattle and hogs, and pays for a third of 


the new live stock purchased. Although the 
farm management scheme is co-operative, 
Mr Row assumes most of the charge of the 
stock and the orchard, while his father tends 
to the general farm crops and the mixing of 
fertilizers. 


Pure-Bred Herd Important Project 


The most important farm enterprise is the 
raising of pure-bred Holstein cattle. The 
herd of 35, headed by Traverse Belle Dutch- 
land Pontiac, whose dam has a record of 30 
pounds of butter in seven days, has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest pure-bred herd 
in Bucks county. Many “‘Rowland”’ females 
are granddaughters of the famous sire, King 
of Pontiacs. When rearing the calves, the 
mother’s milk is used for three or four days, 
foliowed by whole milk for two weeks. Then 
a mixture of whole and skim milk with a 
little water added is fed until the animals 
are over two months old. Until six months 
of age they are given skim milk. The grain 
ration fed the calves consists of one part by 
weight of corn meal, bran and ground oats, 
also a half part of linseed meal. Silage and 
clover hay are used to piece out the other 
food. Mr Row thinks a good calf well grown 
is one of the secrets of the dairy business. 

A light grain ration, fed on the basis of 
one pound grain to each four pounds milk 
by measure, is given; well cured silage and 
clover hay supply much of the food. Each 
dairy cow receives a bushel of silage a day, 
all the clover hay she will eat, and about 10 
pounds mangels and corn fodder. The grain 
ration used is in the proportion of 500 pounds 
cobmeal, 100 pounds each bran, oil meal and 
cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of either 
gluten or brewers’ grain, depending on the 
market price at the time of purchase. More 
silage will be fed next summer, when a second 
silo is completed. HEnough corn meal will be 
taken from the grain ration to make up for 
the extra food furnished by the silage. All 
the live stock is turned out each day for a 
few hours’ exercise. Most of the surplus is 
sold through the Bucks county Holstein- 
Friesian association. Charles Row is secre- 





Improved by Selection---Splendid Results from Crop Rotations---By W. H. Bullock 








tary-treasurer, and also a member in the 
state and the national Holstein-Friesian asso- 
ciations. 

Young Peach Orchard Does Well 


The raising of peaches to supply the whole- 
sale trade in Trenton, N J, five miles away 
is the principal fruit enterprise. They have 
taken great pains in managing the four-year- 
old orchard, and have one of the best of its 
age in eastern Pennsylvania. One young 
orchard was planted in ground upon which 
an old orchard had died from scale injuries 
previous to their buying the farm. Thanks 
to thorough spraying and fertilizing of the 
young trees, no ill effects have been noticed. 
The trees are set out 20xI7 feet, but if the 
work were to be done again they would be 
placed 22x22 feet, since they already nearly 
cover the ground and indicate that in a few 
years they will interlock. A few with bad 
crotches have been wired by means of large 
screw-eyes screwed into the limbs and con- 
nected with wires crossed in both directions. 

Six varieties of peaches are grown in one 
orchard: 192 trees Elberta, 96 Mountain Rose, 
48 Chair’s Choice, 24 Fitzgerald, 48 Belle of 
Georgia, and 72 Oldmixon. Since the last 
variety has not proved successful, it would 
not be included in a new orchard. The order 
for care of the orchard’is cultivation, prun- 
ing, treating for borers and spraying. Believ- 
ing that summer is the time to prune peach 
trees, Mr Row lays great stress on that part 
of their orchard management. When the 
young trees were first planted, they were 
trimmed to 30-inch whips. The second eyear 
the new growth was cut back to 6 inches. 
Since the snow was so excessive, several of 
the trees were broken last winter. This makes 
it advisable to trim higher ‘than has been 
done in the past. The suckers are usually 
removed the last of August. Borers have 
been a nuisance in the locality for years. To 
prevent their infestations, the bases of the 
trees are banked in June just before the adult 
borers begin to lay their eggs. This forces 
them to lay above the banks of earth and 
thus facilitates digging out the worms. 

Owing to the cold weather in the spring 
of 1913, the young orchard produced no fruit 
last vear. This year’s crop, however, was 
especially fine. Chair’s Choice and Elberta 
varieties won at the Trenton interstate fair. 
Aside from the young orchard, Messrs Row 
have a few 20-year-old trees. The Early 
tiver trees have yielded well for the past 
four years, because of very heavy fruit buds. 
This is probably due to the fact that the fruit 
buds have reached a better development than 
those of other varieties before cold autumn 
weather comes. While the early varieties are 
fairly sure bearers, they suffer from southern 
competition. The fruit is good for local mar- 
kets, but not for long shipment. 


Plants Silo Corn First 


The planting of silo corn first, while most 
farmers plant it last, is characteristic of Row- 
land forage crop management. Their Boone 
County White was the best developed field 
of corn in the neighborhood this year. Since 
the variety is strong growing and has excep- 
tionally leafy fodder with small cobs, it 
makes splendid silage. At present some of 
the fields lie at some distance from the Silo, 
but next year, when the scheme of manage- 
ment is changed, the silo corn field will be 
close by the. barns and handy to both silos. 
The sixth of a bushel of seed used to the acre 
is slightly greater than the amount sown for 
husking purposes. Cultivation is practiced 
until a horse can no longer go,through. By 
this means an even stand, which was higher 
by a foot for date than any other field in the 
neighborhood, reSulted in a yield of 12 tons 
of well-cured silage to the acre. Since fer- 











tilizing materials can be purchased in large 
lots without the necessity of handling a filler, 
it is their practice to mix all the fertilizer 
at home. Furthermore, they feel that this 
is the surest way to know the source of their 
materials. They buy potash as muriate, and 
phosphoric acid in acid rock and basic slag. 
They use ground bone on the pastures, beliey- 
ing that permanent pastures should be treated 
like the rest of the farm. Because of the 


expense ground bone is not used in general 


cropping. Since the soil is of sandstone 
origin, and the’ greater part of the farm igs 
underlaid by a stratum of soft sandstone 3 
feet below the surface, heavy liming is not 
considered necessary For general crops, 
tankage, muriate of potash, acid rock or basic 
slag and the manure from the herd give 


ample fertilizing ingredients. A heavy coat 
of city manure is supplied each year to the 
potatoes. 


The only fertilizer used in the orchards, 
with the exception of nitrate of soda around 
the poorest trees, is a mixture of acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash. Nearly $1000 
has been spent for commercial fertilizer each 
year, but in the future the manure from 
seven horses and 35 cows will greatly cut 
down the expense. 


Changes System of Crop Rotation 


Although splendid results have been 
obtained under the present system of man- 
agement—which is a five-year rotation of 
husking corn one year; potatoes, oats, silo 
corn, one year; Wheat, one year; and hay two 
years—the farm will be redivided next year. 
Three fields, 15 acres each, near the barns, 
will have a three-year rotation of silo corn, 
wheat and clover, while the rest of the farm 
will continue the five-year rotation with more 
acreage in alfalfa and potatoes. This scheme 
will shorten the hau! for the silo corn, elimi- 
nate much hand labor in fall husking, and 
give more acreage in potatces, which have 
proved a highly profitable crop. 

On the strength of their achievements 
Charles Row has been a farmers’ institute 


_lecturer in Pennsylvania for two years. His 


principal topics are pure-bred stock raising, 
improvement of field corn and home-mixing 
of fertilizers. Because he talks from his own 
personal experience and can illustrate _ his 
points by,instances which have occurred on 
their own farm, his audiences recognize the 
force of his arguments and naturally profit 
more than might be the case where a speaker 
presented perhaps the same treatise but in 
theoretical form. 


BALE THE CORN STOVER 

For many years the hay press has been 
used only where the hay or straw crop is to 
be hauled to market. In a great many cases, 
however, if the saving of room by baling 
and the loss by deterioration from weather 
were considered, it would be cheaper to bale 
the crop. In a series of experiments it has 
been determined that the loss of nutrients im 
corn fodder, where it has stood for several 
months, amounts to as much as 25 to 30% 
of the total dry matter. A third of the value 
of the corn crop is contained in the leaf 
stalk and huck, and if these are not taken 
care of,. much is lost from the corn crop. 
In order to overcome this loss, the hay press 
is used to bale the corn stover. 

This not only makes the corn fodder acce# 
sible and easy to handle, but it is in excel 
lent condition for feeding. The stalks have 
been broken and crushed to a considerable 
extent, the entire corn plant is crushed UP 
and the palatability is enhanced very much. ~ 
In this way corn fodder can be fed in mae > 
gers and substituted for hay during a greater. | 
part of the winter. , 
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Abandoned Pear Orchard Pays Well 


Situation That Led to Abandonment---Kieffer Pear Masquerading as Bartlett Ruined Market--Rejuvenation Brings 
Four Baskets to Tree at Fifty Cents Basket Net~-Area Which Scarcely Paid Taxes Yields Such Profit 
That Farmer Sets Twelve Thousand Bartlett Trees---By E. Harris of Kent County, Maryland 






) OOKING over the records of an old 
book of our farmers’ club, I found 
these words: “It is the sense of this 
club that there never could be planted so 
many Kieffer pears, but that the canner could 
afford to pay at least 50 cents a basket 
for them.” Queer words for this genera- 
tion to read! We who have seen tons of 
pears rot on the ground wWonder at such 
a thing. 

For 10 or 15 years after this question was 
so nicely settled, pears of all kinds were 
planted, and the farmers did make nice little 
sums. But as the trees all came into bearing 
at about the same time, and all bore tremen- 


dous crops, the markets became glutted. 
Canned goods did not move very well and 
as there seemed to be not much demand 


for Kieffer pears in cans the canners would 
not pay any kind of prices. The pears shipped 
to market brought less. 

Our lawmakers became interested, and 
decided on a little legislation to help the 
farmer. So in one ofthe pure food laws 
passed, the canner was instructed to label 
Kieffer as such, and not let it masquerade 
under the name of Bartlett. Now good Kief- 
fer pears are all right if treated as Kieffer, 
but fixed up as Bartlett, they are not worth 
eating and people were not long in finding 
it out. 


New Law Aids the Business 


Under the new law the canners found there 
was no demand for Kieffer, but that Bartlett 
was in demand. But the farmer who had pears 
received just as much for his good varieties 
as for inferior ones, yet when sold they did 





not bring the same. Whole orchards were 
burned all over the country, but when the 
new law was passed and Bartlett was 





ge aee 


demanded, pears soon went up to their proper 
price. What of the Kieffer? Some enterpris- 
ing person discovered a new method of put- 
ting it up, and now there is a steady demand 
for these pears, but not at the price paid 
for Bartlett. 

When we moved to our farm eight years 
ago there was a pear orchard nearly 40 years 
old. Several years previous to this the fruit 
had not been picked, as there was no market 
for it, either in a natural state or canned. 
The consumer had been fooled by having 
Kieffer and Le Conte palmed off on him as 
Bartiett, and he just would not buy any pears 
at all. When the canner would not buy them 
by the ton, the city markets were glutted. 
In many instances the farmer had to pay his 
freight bill. 

After a few years of this unprofitableness 
farmers began to take out their orchards, 
as they were diseased and blight was spread- 
ing, and the trees did not seem to be worth 
the ground they were on. Many men were 
so conservative they would not be convinced 
that it would pay them to cultivate and spray, 
so the trees on our farm were in a very bad 
shape when we took hold. 

The trees, one-fourth Bartlett, had been 
planted in alternate ‘rows, the other trees 
being mostly Duchess. The first thing done 
was to pull out the Duchess. The Bartlett 
trees were standard and had grown very large. 
They had been planted 12x16, so growth had 
been up and down. Pruning and cultivating 
had not been attended to for a long time, 
so pear and locust trees, with several varieties 
of weeds, made almost a forest. 

After the engine had pulled out the Duchess 
trees, the tops of the Bartlett trees were 
taken off, because blight had killed them and 
was rapidly spreading. Water sprouts were 
cut off, and the rest of the trees thoroughly 
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Views on the 197-Acre Rowlands Farm in Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


(1) Modern barn and silo on right; machinery house to rear 
Part of pure-bred Holstein herd grazing on summer 
Charles A. Row, farmers’ institute speaker of Penn- 


able growth for date. 





sylvania, inspecting field of silage corn in mid-July. 
(4) 
the pleasant location of the building, spring house adjoining. 


pruned, to make them spread. Then spray- 
ing began. As the trees were greasy with 
San Jose scale, lime-sulphur was used. They 
were all well drenched before the buds 
opened. The plows and a four-horse disk 
cutaway were kept at work until the weight 
of the fruit caused the trees to hang too low 
for the team to pass under. 


Orchard Pays Well First Year 


The very first year, after the severe prun- 
ing and contrary to the predictions of our 
many Job’s comforters, we harvested a crop 
of 1200 baskets from 300 trees. These were 
nice pears, and netted 50 cents a basket. They 
were picked as carefully as the trees had 
been pruned, and packed in new, clean half- 
bushel baskets and bushel hampers. For a 
couple of years they were sold as they ripened 
at fairly good prices, but just at the time 
when we expected the most pears and should 
have had the most money—‘‘market glutted! 
Had to sell pears at a sacrifice!”’ 

The next thing done for extra profit was to 
put the pears in cold storage as soon as the 
price went below $2 a bushel and keep them 


there until the market was all right. The 
storage charges were very little, as they 
had to stay in only for a few weeks. 
That one thing made the pears much more 
profitable. .As they were picked just 
before they ripened they colored up very 


prettily in storage, which increased their sell- 
ing qualities. 

This orchard has been further helped by 
the application of basic slag drilled in at the 
rate of 200 pounds to the acre. A good, fine 
grass came up in the orchard as the result 
of this, serving as a natural cover crop, while 
in the peach orchard adjoining, where none 

(To Page 8.] 





Note remark- 
Home of the two Row families, showing 
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Good Rations for Beef Cattle 


CORN THE BASIC FEED—STOVER IS BULKY 
—SILAGE MUCH BETTER FOR ROUGHAGE 
—COTTONSEED MEAL IS CHEAP THIS 
YEAR—CAN BE USED WITH SILAGE OR 
DRY FEEDS—-CLOVER AND ALFALFA ARE 
SPLENDID IN BEEF FEEDING—STATION 
COMPARISONS OF RATIONS—HIGH FIN- 
ISH DESIRABLE—FOLLOW STEERS WITII 
PIGS—BY CHARLES S. PLUMB OF OHIO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
‘An interesting situation 

the feeder of beef eattle. There is a 

decided shortage in cattle, which nat- 

uraily are being quoted at high prices, 
while at the same time feedstuffs are 
higher priced than usually prevails 
outside of war time. War in Europe 
is playing its part in affecting Ameri- 
can values, so that now prices are high 
for everything. One can easily make 
money fattening high priced cattle on 
low priced feeds, but when the latter 
is very costly, how can it be done? 

Without doubt many men will not 
feed cattle this winter who cannot 
figure out a profit. Other shrewd per- 
sons, who carefully study the situation, 
will carry feeders through and make 
some money. Prices for meat stock 
are certain to hold firm and more, 
while it is doubtful if values for feed- 
ing. stuffs correspondingly increase 
for the shortage is in live stock rather 
than in foodstuffs. 

The general run of men 

‘United States east of the 


confronts 


in -he 
semiarid 


-region who feed beef cattle rely upon 


the cured corn plant jn some form, 
and on clover hay for roughage. These 
are universally grown and are the 
cheapest bulky foods obtainable. 
jWhere men are fortunate enough to 
possess. silage or alfalfa, they have 
most valuable and appetizing foods 
also. 

There is no cheap concentrated food 
on the market. Early in October corn 
was quoted at Cleveland around 80 
cents a bushel, oats about 50 cents, 
bran $25 to $27 a ton, corn meal or 
cra@ked corn $35 to $37 a ton, oil meal 
$33 a ton, cottonseed meal (41% pro- 
tein) $33 to $34 a ton, and gluten feed 
$26 to $28 a ton. The concentrates, 
with the roughages above referred to, 
give one ample selection of variety. 

Corn Stover Compared with Clover 
‘ Corn stover in itself is a buiky dilute 
dry feed, although cattle can be 
roughened through the winter on it 
with but little grain and will hold their 
own or make slight gains in weight. 
‘As a rule, feeders do not expect to 
tely in an important degree on the 
Stover excepting as a filler. It will 
give a distinct saving where fed with 
what may be called a concentrated 
roughage, such as alfalfa. At the Mis- 
souri station Prof Waters secured iden- 
tically the same gains in weight with 
a combination of 5.9 pounds of clover 
hay, 2.1 pounds of corn stover, and 
23% pounds of shelled corn that he 
secured with steers fed 11.4 pounds of 
clover hay and 23% pounds of shelled 
corn. For 105 days, or more than 
three months, these steers made a 
daily average gain of nearly 2% 
pounds, which is a very fine showing. 
From a roughage point of view, it is 
doubtful if a more economic combina- 
tion can be generally provided. 

No doubt the cheapest concentrate 
available today is cottonseed meal. 
Just recently I have had quotations 
of cold pressed cottonseed cake, con- 
taining about 20% protein, offered f o 
b at Columbus, O, at $26 a ton, while 
the ordinary cottonseed meal with at 
least 40% protein is quoted in Cleve- 
land as above. These prices are very 
low,, when compared with other feeds 
on the market. Cottonseed meal has 
been extensively used in the past as a 
feed for fattening cattle, and this year 
owing to a Jarge cotton crop and the 
Jack of demand abroad, it should be 
used more than ever. Many experi- 
ments have shown the great value of 
cottonseed meal in beef production. In 
the far west and south it has been ex- 
tensively fed as the only concentrate, 
and with satisfactory results. 

Silage and Grain 


The use of silage in connection with 
beef production is meeting with great- 
ly increased favor. Humphrey Jones 
of Ohio for years fed fattening cattle 
with corn silage and cottonseed meal 
as the principal foods used. In recent 


IMALS 


years station experiments have shown 
much larger gains and greater profits 
where silage was used than where it 
was excluded. At the Ohio station, B. 
E. Carmichael fed one lot of steers a 
combination of 24.8 pounds of silage, 
five pounds of mixed hay, 0.8 pound 
of corn stover, 14.9 peunds of shelled 
corn, and 1.7 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and another lot 11.2 pounds of 
mixed hay, 1.7 pounds of corn stover, 
17.8 pounds of shelled corn, and 1.7 
pounds of cottonseed meal. The steers 
averaged 955 pounds each, and were 
fed 140 days. The silage fed lot re- 
quired 714 pounds of grain, 1043 pounds 
of silage and ‘215 pounds of hay for 
100 pounds of gain in live weight, 
while the other lot required 845 pounds 
of grain and 845 pounds of mixed hay 
for 100 pounds of gain. 

At the Indiana station, 
tion for two-year-old steers of 16.7 
pounds of shelled corn, four pounds 
of clover hay and 15 pounds of corn 
silage gave an average daily gain of 
1.9 pounds, while another lot fed -he 
same food, but with an addition of 
three pounds a day of cottonseed meal, 
made a gain fo 2.6 pounds. The latter 
lot had a better appetite. attributed to 
the cottonseed meal, was better fin- 
ished and brought 30 cents more to the 
100 pounds than lot one. 

Good Feeders Essential 

This last example of feeding sug- 
gests an important point in connection 
with finishing off stock for the butch- 
er. Where the best prices are to be 
expected and the most profit made it 
is necessary to place on the market 
cattle that have fed and fattened well. 
Some animals naturally feed better 
than others, but where a succulent 
food like silage and very palatable 
grain is fed the body condition is bet- 
ter, the coat of hair is brighter and 
skin is more mellow and elastic, con- 
ditions which favor the higher price 
on the market. 

In profitable feeding of beef cattle 
one must recognize that the following 
of hogs after steers adds materially to 
the success of the enterprise, more es- 
pecially of course where shelled or 
ear corn is fed. 


A Few Head of Beef Each Year 
J. A. HARMANY, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA 


I keep 10 to 13 cows for making 
butter. The calves from these cows I 
raise and dispose of as beef. The cows 
are of Jersey, Guernsey and common 
breeding, all of fair size. With these 
cows I keep a bull of a beef type, 
nearly always a Polled Angus, In that 
way I generally get pretty good calves 
to start with. 

I do not let the calves suck their 
dams, but give them their milk to 
drink twice a day, being careful not 
to give them too much. I find that we 
are more apt to give them too much 
than too little. We have small stalls 
in which I put them. These stalls are 
so arranged that we can give them 
their milk without entering the stalls. 
In about three weeks after birth, we 
put a little calf meal with the milk, 
and also begin to feed a very little 
corn and oats chop. This grain is 
placed in their troughs. The calves 
lick at this and some become very 
fond of the food. We also give hay 
and a little salt. 


Calves in Stalls 


I keep the calves in these stalls, in- 
creasing the quality of milk and feed 
until they are about three to four 
months old. At this age from four to 
six are put in pens, loose, in the barn. 
The calves are graded, being about the 
Same size. In these pens I have an 
iron trough, aside from the trough and 
rack where I feed their chop, into 
which is poured the milk. This per- 
mits me to slop them very quickly. 
At this age I also begin to feed a lit- 
tle cottonseed meal with their chop, 
and discontinue feeding calf meal. I 
now alsoturn them out in the farmyard 
every day to exercise and drink at a 
water trough. I leave them out of 
doors about 15 mintues a day. 

I prefer to have them loose in the 
stable as they have more exercise and 
keep themselves cleaner, and make 
a better manure. From using a Polled 
sire I get calves nearly all of which 
are without horns, The few that have 


a combina- 








horns and dehorned, so there is no 
difficulty in allowing the calves to run 
loose. I feed all the clover hay the 
calves eat up clean. This is given 
once a day. During winter shredded 
corn fodder is fed. say for about five 
months twice a day. After the corn 
fodder has all been used up, we feed 
hay as a roughage exciusively. I do 
not feed milk slop in the iron troughs 
after the calves are nine months old, 
for by that time the new born calves 
begin to come along again. 

We do not turn in pasture at all. 
Not that I do not believe that it would 
be good for them, but I never pasture 
very much. I keep these steers and 
heifers until they are from 1% to two 
years old, when I sell t' em to the 
butchers who are very anxious to have 
them at from 6 to 8 cents a pound live 
weight. At selling time the weight 
runs from 600 to 800 pounds. 

The man who generally buys them 
told me last spring that if I could sup- 
ply him the year round with such 
beeves he would not look around for 
anything else. Another person who 
had come to my place to buy cattle 
went back two or three times to the 
pen where I had five beeves 1% years 
old, heifers. He asked me what such 
heifers would cost at Buffalo. I said, 
“TI don’t know.’’ He said he could not 
buy any such stock at any price, be- 
cause young beeves of such raising 
and upbringing were not shipped to 
market. My way of raising beef there- 
fore pays, and I know this from ex- 
perience 





Keen Interest in Cattle Industry 
B. T, LANE, NEW YORK 

While the country cattle market in 
Otsego county, N Y, is unusually quiet 
there is ready sale for fat beeves and 
veal calves at firm prices. Buyers are 
unwilling to pay acceptable prices for 
milch cows until feed calues are fully 
settled. Few farmers are overstocked, 
except those where persistent drouth 
has existed, and so sales are slow. The 
call for pure-bred eattle shows a 
steady increase. One local breeder 
who has a premium winning herd has 
booked bull calves in advance at good 
prices, even from two-year-old heifers. 
Pure-bred females are not easily found 
for sale. 

Some dealers are looking for regis- 
tered Holstein heifers, picking them 
up wherever possible and then breed- 
ing them to valuable pedigreed bulls. 
The heifers are advertised on the 
strength of their breeding. They are 
either sold at private sales, or put into 
consignment sales to be disposed of at 
an advance on the purchase price. 











SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455,700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


We will send free a booklet on 
how to bulld © hog wallow, which wil 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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MILKER OWNER 


Did you read the full. 
e article in Oct. 10 
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ing Machine Helps 
Labor Question”? 
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Hinman 

equipments. 

Look up the article if 
you haven't read it. 
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New Milk Law Soon in Force 


The n ew York milk law, a very 
; ic measure, will go into effect 
4 aber 16 Increased powers by it 
Be sive: the local health authorities 
Sasa new requirements placed upon pro- 
= gucers. According to this law all milk 
4 at retail must bear one of the fol- 
oe designations: Grade A raw, 
pasteurized, grade B raw, 
4 pasteurized, grade C raw, 
| grade C pasteurized. Certified milk 
“pay be sold, but this milk must bear 
She certification of a milk commission 
inted by a county medical society. 
The milk and cream must be delivered 
= # consumers in containers sealed at 
- the dairy which sends out the product. 
White caps or tags must be used on 
* hich must appear the name of the 
e@ in large black type as well as 
Sahe name and address of the dealer. 
Places of bottling must be inspected 
and these must not only be clean and 
Sanitary, but also the place of produc. 
Sen. Dealers must secure permits 
Sem their local health officer and 
- these permits must be renewed from 
to year. The state commissioner 
aith is to provide a score card by 
each each farm will be judged. Farm 
Saairics, according to the law, must be 
mpected annually. 
=) Farmers generally do not object to 
Seay efrort extended in the direction of 
Sberter food products. Their criticism 
S where it has been offered, has not been 
Hagainst reasonable regulations, but 
@gainst the attempt to force them to 
produce 2 more costly article at the 
Da@ame price heretofore received for a 
lee valuable article. If stables are to 
be made over, tested cows used, high 
Priced labor employed, and other items 
@ extra cleanliness and sanitation 
goed, then the cost of production is 
— materially increased, and if this in- 
grease is forced upon producers, then 
& price commensurate with the in- 
greased cost should be allowed. 
' > Permers have quite generally co. 
Sperated with state officials and bokrds 
| @f health in improving dairy condi- 
Sons. They do feel, however, that 
~ dealers lave pressed the yoke down a 
wet too hard in respect to the prices 
Salad and have not added any of the 
‘consumers who get this 
e at a lower price than the 
, other staple article. A 
ilk is certainly worth a good 
than a loaf of bread, and 
bakers obtain twice as 
if of bread as a farmer 
Fthe quart of milk that-he produces. 
the price of flour advances, bakers 
Ee@eerease the size of a loaf; Farmers 
peathe other hand have not lessened 
» the size of a quart of milk as its cost 
met production has advanced. 
ers should have received at 
50% more for the milk they have 
Bedieed in the past. Under the new 
% With stricter requirements now 
Hforce than ever, a higher price 


grade A 
* ie B 


_ 


hy 


should be paid and consumers should 
foot the bill. It has been pointed out 
in these columns time and again, that 
in many smal] cities and towns milk 
sells at 10 cents or more a quart, and 
yet ins New York where the cost of 
transportation and delivery is admit- 
tedly much more expensive than in a 
small city or town, consumers get milk 
at a ridiculosly low price—in bulk at 5 
or 6 cents a quart, and in bottles at 8 
or 9 cents. The fact is consumers 
should pay at once 2 cents a quart 
more for bottled milk and a greater 
part of this increase should be handed 
on to the producers. 

With a better price for milk, pro- 
ducers could make a better milk—bet- 
ter in quality as to butter fat and bet- 
ter as to purity. Unless city users co- 
operate with farm producers in meet 
ing these increased expenses, farmers 
will drop out of the business faster 
than ever and a dairy famine will 
come on that will be deplorable in its 
extent. Farmers are perectly willingf to 
co-operate with consumers and dealers 
and health authorities, but they be- 
lieve they are entitled to a square 
deal. Increasing the cost of produc- 
tion to the producer should mean an 
increase also in the cost to consumers. 
The milk question will never be settled 
until dairy producers are paid a living 
wage and a price that is worthy of the 
quality of the article made. 


Dairy Show in Full Swing 


The national] dairy show opened last 
Thursday of last week in Chicago giv- 
ing promise of a most briliant exposi- 
tion. This year it is practically the 
center of attention of all dairy inter- 
ests in the country. The large number 
of conventions, congresses and contests 
have drawn in dairymen f:om practi- 
cally every corner of the country. 

Sixteen state universities have ene 
tered teams of students who will come 
pete in the students’ judging contest, 
these coming from as far east as 
Maine, as far west as Oregon and 
south to Arkansas and Kentucky. The 
colieges which competed in the arena 
to test their ability at judging dairy 
cattle were Iowa, Missouri,K ansas, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, South Dakota, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Oregon, Delaware and Maine. 
Many trophies and scholarships of 
high value are awarded each year in 
this contest. 

There were large entries of butter, 
milk and cheese in competing classes 
and for several days at the opening 
the judges were busy scoring samples 
and making awards on these. The 
space assigned for machinery was 
crowded full, and the very latest 
types of improved equipment were 
shown. A working creamery turning 
out butter practically every hour dur- 
ing the show was, as usual, a point 
of great interest. 














Easy Winner Butter Fat Test Over all Breeds 


Kilnford Bell 3d, an imported pure-bred Ayrshire, 
ft has captured many 

‘ over ‘all breeds at the 
[Winning at this contest a $500 


aeeuon and alj 
mt ond of the edt Ages ! oo 


of Wisconsin, 
champion 


owned by A. 
prizes. She was the 
National dairy show in 
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I bought that wagon 48 years ago- 
Use it every day—it is a Studebaker 


Bonne that has been giving its owner adequate service 
for forty-eight years would be considered a wonderful wagon 
if it wasn’t a Studebaker. 


Thousands of Studebakers, forty years old, and more, all over the 
United States, are making money for their owners every day. 


Here is a letter from dealer William Nevenheim who reports on a 
Studebaker wagon owned by David Clark, of Bemis, South Dakota: 


“I have a customer here, Mr. David Clark, who owns a Stude- 
baker wagon he has used constantly since 1865. Mr. Clark 
bought this wagon from G. W. Howard, Gilenton, Wis. 

“The wagon is in actual use every day.” 


STUDEBAKER WAGONS ALWAYS LAST 


We have thousands of letters from all parts Don’t accept any other wagon represented 
of the Unied States furnishing proof’ that to be “just as q-od ane Stedebaber, The 


thirty-five and forty of life are nothing substitute may be cheaper but it isn’t up to 
euasedl tab Ghalicher “apes. 


Studebaker standard and you can't 
—and the Studebaker w=gon you buy today 


to buy it. 
is better built than the baker wagon Studebaker Wagons, Buggies and Harness 
of 1865. Improved machinery makes it so. 


have equally good records. 
STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 
Re YORK D 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


GO) 
T LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORT: » ORE 














FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 
Let us send’you.a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


write us his name and address, 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 














Youcan go after bear, moose, deer, with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 
* 


ADE in all popular big 
game calibres—guns of splen- 
did accuracy, range ard power. 


They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZzr/n lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 
can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in , 
the shooter’s face. fess po gdm ge bom 
F. ler game, ifles in . . _ 
calibees ana Same, lever action rifles in 22t0 4 The [Marlin firearms Ca 
225-20, .32- t repeating shotguns, | 2, 16, 20 gauges. 119 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
ee 


Marlins are always dependable 
and famous for their 
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silver cup. Exceptional in 
reed, Kilnford Bell is con- 
in® the wester+* terres rrr 
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What Drainage Did 

QENBY E. COX, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 

In the spring of 1909, 25 acres lying 
by the highway were purchased by E. 
E. Doty of Livingston county, N Y, at 
fa price of $50 an acre. Tt front field 
was of little value as pasture, and of 
mo practical value for cropping. It 
Was excessively wet. A nine-acre lot 
‘was surounded by an open ditch, and 
this was grown over with bushes and 
small trees. Clumps of these also 
grew on the lot as well as along the 
open ditch up through the center. An- 
other open ditch cut off 1 corner of 
the lot. This ditch was the outlet for 
@ large watershed. The outlet for all 
this water was a culvert across the 
highway which provided good fall for 











Field Showing Drains 


@ll. drainage. The only attention 
passers-by bestowed was its designa- 
tion as a blot on the landscape, a sour, 
waste field. It was, to ordinary eyes, 
a@ decidedly uninviting prospect. 

The suggestion was made to Mr 
WDoty that here was a good opportunity 
to make a demonstration in drainage 
results, and asi the outcome, this 25 
agres became a part of Marlborough 
farm, which totals 430 acr This whole 
farm is being systematically drained. 
The first move made in reclaiming 
the land was to ascertain the fall from 
each back corner to the outlet at the 
highway sluice or bridge in the center 
at the roadside. The map shows all 
these details. Next, the old open ditch 
across the lower corner that carried 
so much water was cleared of some 
young elm trees and bushes, deepened, 
and made the recipient of . line of 10- 
inch tile, a large, loose stone intake 
being installed at the upper end. This 
admitted all the water run off from 
above and carried it underground >x- 
cept in case of an unusual flood re- 
sulting from a heavy rain or thaw. At 
such a time some of the water runs 
over the surface, but only for a few 
hours, and no damage is done, as the 
land is soon all dry and solid. 

Clearing off the young trees and 
bushes, stumps, etc, was first under- 
taken with a stump puller, but it 
proved an impractical and expensive 
method, a tree of any size, when 
tipped over, presenting such a mass of 
earth and roots that much labor was 
required to remove it. Dynamite 
provea the best agent in this work. 
Two large rocks had to be removed, 
a the main ditch up through the 
center of the field had, likewise, to be 
cleared/ of bushes for a part of the 
way. The subsoil for the most part 
was hardpan, although in places there 
was a silty bottom with yellow quick- 
sand in spots. Th. depth of the drains 
was 30 inches, with the exception of 
one corner which laid flat; there, a few 
rdéds were much more shallow. The 
work was all done by hand as the me- 
chanical ditcher had not yet been pur- 
chased. 

The tiles used were the ground shale, 
hard burned, hectagon exterior in 
shape, and in size from 3 to 10 inches. 
There was so much to be done in get- 
ting this land ready for the plow that 
no crop was attempted on it the first 
vear. In 1910 it was fall plowed. In 
the spring {tvllowing, aft’> thorough 
preparation and the application of a 
good fertilizer, it was planted to beans. 
This crop brought $60 an acre. In the 
spring of 1912 fertilizer was again ap- 
plied and a crop of peas for a canning 
factory was grown, which netted $70 
an acre. The field was in wheat this 


last year. The draining and clearing 
of the land as near as we can figure it 
was $40 an acre. The account stands 
thus: 

Purchase price $50 an acre, and 
reclamation $40, or a total of $90 an 
acre, The first crop in beans brought 
$60, the second crop in peas $70, and 
the third crop in wheat $25, or a total 
of $155.. Deducting the cost of land 
and reclamation which already has 
been met there remains a balance of 
$65 an acre. 

The field is now in good condition 
for general cropping, the propensity to 
being removed. No 
has yet been applied. It will be seen 
that the crop returns have, consider- 
ing the long, continued wet, cold and 
sour condition of the soil, afforded 
splendid encouragement; and prose 
pects of still better returns are bright. 
No account has been taken above of 
the value of straw and fodder, on the 
crétiit side, nor of labor and fertilizer 
on the debit side. It may readily be 
seen that the above figures indicate, 
beyond question, a profitable venture. 

Another field had always been ex- 
cessively wet. Remunerative crop re- 
turns were never secured. The rolling 
surface is indicated by the arrows. A 
broad valley ran up across the field 
where the cross drains are located. 
This was a dark, rich soil, but always 
swampy from the natural run-off from 
the woods above. The ground was so 
wet that the working of the machine 
was somewhat interfered with and 
some rocks were encountered, neces- 
sitating the use of dynamite and the 
job was practically finished in foun 
days. The result was a crop of white 
marrow beans yielding 25 bushels to 
the acre in the autumn of 1912. 

When we consider the fact that 
there are thousands of acres in the 
east that by drainage and proper 
management can be made to show 
even better returns than are recorded 
in this short article, this insistence of 
the agricultural press, the state 
through its various agencies and indi- 
viduals who have proven the profit- 
ableness of the practice, all go to show 
a practical foresighted wisdom toward 
an increased development of the nat- 
ural resources of the county, which 
means wealth, because of increasing 
demand and nearness to markets. 


Sourness 





Community Drainage 

Can you inform me as to best method 
of securing drainage? I have a small 
muck farm, but the ditch of the farm 
below me is not in working order. 
Would it be advisable to start a com- 
mission ditch? There are about 200 
acres of muck in this tract, of which 
mine is a part.—IL. G., New York. 

The primary step to be taken like the 
one in question in New York, is to 
have the general superviser to ;,eti- 
tion the county court; or if the land 
lies in more than one county, to the 
supreme court, relating the facts. If 
the court finds drainage apparently 
necessary, it appoints a committee of 
three, one of which must be a civil 
engineer or drainage expert. This 
committee will determine as to the 
necessity of the work, also the cost and 
what results may be expected. The 
drainage law in NewYork assures a 
way by which an outlet can be ob- 
tained for the drainage of all such 
plants. a 


An Inexpensive Woodshed 
C. A, WHITNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

It is surprising how many farmers 
will do without a woodshed when one 
that will answer all purposes—larse 
enough to hold a year’s supply of 
wood for the ordinary farm home— 
can be built at small expense: It is 
well known that one cord of seasoned 
wood, kept under shelter, will produce 
nearly as much heat as two cords of 
green or wet wood, to say nothing vf 
the convenience to the housekeeper of 
having the wood clean and dry. 

I don’t know what has become of a 
man’s conscience who will ask his wife 
to go out on.a cold, stormy day and 
dig an armful of green wood out of a 
snowbank, and then expect his means 
to be ready on time. 

Eight years ago I built a wood shed 
which has proved very satisfactory. 
Three posts were set in the gorund 8 
feet apart, leaving them 9 feet high 
for the front; 16 feet back from these 





manure, 


three more were set 7 feet high for 
the back and 2 on each side between 
the corner posts, the right hight for 
the slant from front to the back. 
Strong poles, flattened on the top, were 
spiked on top of the posts, boards 
nailed on top of these and covered 
with patent roofing. North and west 
sides were boarded up to keep out the 
worst storms, south and east sides left 
open. The total cost of this shed did 
not exceed $10, but the real value can 
hardly be estimated in money. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


Worms in Horse—H. C., New Jer- 
Has a horse affected with 
worms and asks for a 
The easiest given and most 
dose is a quart and a half 
linseed oil and two ounces of 
turpentine, mixed well together, and 
given on an empty stomach in the 
morning. Repeat the dose in two 
weeks. 


sey: 
stomach 
remedy. 
effective 
of raw 


Inactive Kidneys—D. T. M., New 
York, has a horse that appears in 
pain when passing water, the water 
is highly colored and manure ‘soft. 
There is likely a stagnation of the 
kidneys and at the same time an ir- 
ritation of the bladder. I would 


suggest first a dose of a pint of castor 
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Moving the 1914 Apple Crop 

The month of October has worn 
away, with strenuous efforts on the 
part of all interested in the apple deal 
to care for and market the large crop 
as advantageously as possible. The 
yield in commercial orchards is turn- 
ing out fully as heavy as indicated in 
our final report printed October 17. To 
add to the difficulties at time of har- 
vest is the generous volume of fruit, 
scarcely good enough to reserve for 
winter markets, and yet pressing for 
immediate sale. 

As to prices to growers practically 
everywhere, these have continued low 
unless for special or fancy varieties, 
which are grown sparingly. Orchard- 
ists justly complain of the meager 
profit in sight for this season’s busi- 
ness; first paying heavy costs of pack- 
ages and labor and then facing small 
to only moderate offers for sound win- 
ter fruit. As a result many apples are 
going into storage in the country for 
later autumn and winter markets; 
probably a larger portion o2 the crop 
than usual. 

In New 
varieties as 


York statc such standard 
Baldwin have sold at 
$1.25 to $1.50 a barrel quite 
largely, with some_ selected lots 
at $1.75: Greening, Spy ana 
King are in many instances sent to 
storehouses, In northern New Eng- 
land No 1 apples are salab!] at $1.50 to 
$2. Large quantities of Michigan ap- 
ples have left the farms at $1.50 to 
$1.75 per barrel for selected fruit; or- 
chard run in bulk 40 to 75 cents per 
100 pounds, but farmers not free sell- 
ers at that. Considerable q .antities of 
apples are being shipped in bulk this 
season in the older orchard states. 

An encouraging feature is the rea- 
sonably good outlet for both boxed ani 
barreled apples in England, where 
fancy fruit has sold as high as $5 a 
barrel for King, $3.50 for Baldwin, 
and $4.25 for Albemarle Pippin. 

Apple day was quite largely cele- 
brated October 20, along the lines al- 
ready familiar to our readers. Retail 
merchants made excellent displays in 
shop windows. Apples were in many 
instances distributed gratuitously. The 
newspapers gave the occasion much 
publicity. This whole matter was 
threshed over at the late August meet- 
ing of the International apple ship- 
pers’ association at Boston. The potnt 
was well brought out there by a west- 
ern fruit grower in a public address, 
and later in conversation with an edi- 
torial representativs of American Agri- 
culturist, that after all the greatest 
weakness in the scheme is the greed of 
the retailers who refuse to follow a 
market downward as well as upward. 

Bearing on this, here is an instance 
all too common: A retailer in a small 
city was asked on the occasion of Oc- 
tober apple day, how small a profit he 
would accept on a barrel of sound, 
winter apples which cost him $2 at his 
store. His reply was 90 cents profit! 
He went over the old, familiar ground 
of heavy cost in conducting business 
@ reason why he must ask ca 


oll on an empty stomach in the r 
ing, and. three times a day fop: 
days give a tablespoonful of sale 
in feed or drinking water. 
week give 60 drops: of sulphu 
drinking water (not with sale 
once a day. Rub the loins with 
stimulating liniment, and use « 
not to feed moldy or musty hay, 
grain. 


Indigestion—C. W., New York, 
a@ cow that has occasional attacks @ 
indigestion. This affection is ofts 
due at this time of the year to tm 
change from green succulent feed @ 
the dry hay and corn fodder in ¢ 
barn. I would suggest that a 
oil meal be added te the grain ratj 
and that corn fodder be cut dog 
especially if it is hard and dry, op 
improperly cured (musty). Uy 
she becomes accustomed to stable fam 
it would be well to give an occasion 
dose of epsom salts or glauber’s g 


Bloody Milk—cC. W., 
bloody milk is due to a rupture 
small blood vessels in the uddess 
caused by injury, overfeeding wi 
rich grain, etc, or due to weakness 
the vessels as is often the case 
heifers with first calf. If trouble 
serious, milk out the udder th 
times a day and massage it well 
the hands, using a very little eg 
phorated oil. 


New Yo 
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50% advance over the cost to him @ 
this commodity; and this at a tim 
when it is so important for all to o@ 
operate in prompt distribution of ft 
apple crop. 

I regard apple crop short in Iowa, Minnesots 
Nebraska, except in commercial orchards. We 
165 acres bearing and about half a crop. Big 
dealers have been trying to bid the growers 
reasonable living prices. Many apples are going 
storage.—[Isaac Pollard, Nehawka, Neb. 

No apples shipped from here. 
varieties 75c p bu.—([H. R. H., 

Buyers offering $1.50@1.75 p bbi for No 1 
apples, winter growers preferring to store. Ate 
2@2.50 fo b.—[D. M. C., Paw Paw, Mich. 

Strictly No 1 apples $1.25 per barrel, the 
furnishing the package. I do not think many 
are changing hands at this bid.—[{F. H. 
Rapids, Mich. 

Present prices on the best stock of apples rim @) 
the way from $1.40@1.75 for 2%-A grade: & 
good many instances about 1.50 for 2%-A grade, @ 
the second grade of 24%@2%. Farmers are not aie. 
ing very freely. We have large storages all @ . 
here and they are all .being filled with appl. 
the same time we have so many that the mo 
does seém quite heavy.—[D. P. Beckwith, 


Biggest crop in years. y : 
sales $2@2.25 p bblL.—([E. S., Muskegon, Mich. 
Growers are inclined to hold their aple #@ 
price less than $2 p bbl for choice.—(S. W. f 
Whitehall, Tl. ay: 
Reports from Winchester, Va, tell of a larger ae 
port business in apples than usual, despite the $ 
that the European war would veritably kill the ; 
market in England. The bulk of the apples now bay 
gathered in West Virginia are New York "5 
Ben Davis and Winesaps. Returns to grower 
from $1.25@2.25 p bbl. be 
Farmers are loading our apples at 75c p 10 
+ 1.65 p bbl f o b.—[C. W. H., Eaton 
fich. 


wt 
” 
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Present. bid for sound, merchantable apples $i 
1.75 p bbl f o b. Growers are storing.—{J. & ay 
Chambersburg, Pa. Se 

I am paying $1.75 p bbl for choice sprayed Bay 
and Steel Red, 1.50 for other good varietion, a 
nine-tenths of the growers are selling. I have aim 
45 cars on this basis. These prices are f ob 
ping poiut.—[J. 8S. W., St Johns, Mich. a 

We are bidding 40@60c p 100 Ibs for orchard y 
sprayed fruit, delivered at car. Farmers are net BB) 
sellers as yet.—[Harrow Bros, Holly, Mich. q 

Orchardists in New York are receiving about Oe 
same prices as quoted in this magazine last, #4 
They have begun to pick Baldwins and for “& 
fo b, they obtain $1.25@1.50 p bbi. Greem 5 
Kings have been mostly picked and stored a6 3 
will not te long before the Syps will a 
toward the market. Fancy Kings have been 4 
1.80@1.90, 20-Qunce apples ranging about the 


as Kings. 

Very little doing writes G. E. Ward of JB 
county, N Y, under date of Oct 17; about # 
bbl, f o b prevailing price offered and growas 
inclined to sell. 


Abandoned Pear Orchard Pa 


[From Page 5.] 





a 
had been used, and in the pears 
chard, where manure was spread, the 
usual assortment of weeds came 
soon as cultivation stopped. 

Big New Orchard Set 

The two acres area, which for 7@ 
had hardly produced enough @ 
its taxes, proved that with care. 
attention it would pay a 8 
The next four years the re 
the same. These two acres 
more money than any others ibe 
whole fruit farm. Having 6é Bart- 
question in our own minds that arte 
lett is a money-maker, new oo 
were started, until now there af 
our farm 12,000 trees of that “ 
variety. Some of these will bear = 
first fruit this -year. 

Our records show that from 
until 1907 the results had not 
worth the effort; but figures from © 
until 1911 show what constant 
systematic work has done in -, 
parently played-out orc 
in Bartlett, coupled with results 
the old orchard, led to the pom 
of the new one. Only time a] 
how wisely we planted. The 
chard has averaged $2 a tree SS 
past eight years, and there is 
son to believe that the young 


il he, profitabl a 
Hopes that it will ais dltak: + 
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Against Liquor Traffic 


I do not see how anyone who cares 





k, hag @ for humanity at all can in any way 
cks @f S gupoprt the liquor traffic. May God 
Ofte, speed the day when good old Ohio 

a Beghall be fr from the curse of liquor. 
in the yam very much in favor of improving 
. littly HE roads. but it is very hard to get people 
ration, 49 vote road taxes onto themselves un- 
dowg, Me ger the present management of things. 
» OF RR takes too much money to geta little 
‘ gn the road. When it takes more in 

le : Sgalaries for our state highway com- 
‘Sion jon than they expend on roads 
‘Se i. somethin eal” wieaem: 
there is something radically wrong, 

York, gpd until we can get more of the 
ure of money used directly on the roads, 
udder, *hings will go slowly, and so they 
with should It seems to me, that there 

less of should be a more direct way of using 
‘ole a our road one so AZ get the most 
thres fe good a n east possrt @ expense, as 

| with good roads are a benefit to all, while 
cama Jarge Salaries only benefit a few.—{L 

o, W., Ohio. 





Being 2 subscriber to American Agri- 
gulturist, I read your articles on safety 
@rst and was much interested in them. 
They bear directly on the farmers’ wel- 
fare in the way of protection at grade 
erossings Many of these crossings 

are still without a watchman or any 
— warning device. Laws should be en- 
§ Yerced to provide protection for farm- 
Seer in rural districts.—[A, F. Horniac, 











‘im of "Pennsylvania 
tO Ot. Half of the apples of New York state 
of thy = will be thrown away, owing to the new 
apple law Dealers will not look at 
sot and anything but the very best grade. It 
i ig a shame the great, big nice appies 
_ ra that ar: 1 ur . ed down because there is 
@ little fungus on them. The result 
\— will be that the common mass of 
1 wits @ «6people in the cities will not have ap- 
= ples to eat. What is the best way to 
e tue peach them. Many growers can fur- 
. =z “gish the apples if there were an outlet, 
in Ghouldn’t city people be interested in 
+: ne e0Operating with producers to get 
ade, and gach products in their hands.—[George 


#, Harvey, Geneseo County, N Y. 













he The Concord and Catawba grapes 
an have been most profitable in our vine- 
woe yards. Our soil is a mixture of clay 
: Sand sandy gravel. I have pruned at 
i? See every season after frost until March, 
he 2 I can see no difference on the 
a e¥ines Or the crop. I like to plant cut- 
3 a Gings of fair size with heavy, bushy 
10 a meots at least 18 inches long and with 


Sa vigorous top growth. This type is 
@ilways healthy and vigorous. Just bee 
fere the last harrowing crimson clover 
[i seeded at the rate of six pounds to 


rs b 









ed 
= a aie acre. Frequently we use buck- 
ue «oMmeat and rye, one peck of each. 
Semetimes the clover is seeded with 
ri Ge «Meese erains and sometimes not. In 
«ae ting we use one-year vines setting 
twit me @ by S feet. We always buy from 
efui @ e Dursery and do the planting in the 


Dapring.—[J. F. Bullock, Yates Coun- 
ety, N Y. 


a i 


| The future value of any young:ani- 
Mal is governed largely on how well it. 
Sets through the winter months. If 
there is anything I hate to see, it is the 
x rough coat of hair in the spring. 


ut 


& 





condition indicates that some- 

is wrong with the winter keep- 

= ig. I give my colts the protection 
up @ @ good, warm stable in winter, 
Blenty of exercise and proper feed. 
Afexpensive barn or stall is not neces- 

Sary, but a light, warm and dry stable 

er ~ Well Ventilated are the needs required. 
s “Another thin I insist upon is, that 
rotit. , Sthe Stalls and fe: d boxes be kept clean 
vis MP all times. With cleanliness must 
aght go regular feeding and dry bedding. 
the Ting extre) cold weather I blanket 
oe PRE coIt also. Of course in very warm 
rae pM@alis blanketing is not necessary.— 


» tH. W. Swop: 


Pennsyivania. 








Por the m. part in this commu- 
| Mity, the custom is to cut corn, shock 
a — Stack the stover after husking. 
Some instances fodder is left in the 
in large shocks, and is hauled as 
bd. This is the most wasteful and 
usiactory practice of all. How- 
+ & great change is occurring. At 
Station this year, 20 or more silos 
Unloaded. These added to the 
dozen or so in the community 
© & rapid change in caring for 
R crop. Already many are get- 
PTeady to place orders for silos for 
» Until this yeart have lived 
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on a big corn farm as a partner in the 
business. The practice there was to 
feed much of the corn trop to cattle 
from the shock without husking. The 
stover from the husked corn was 
stacked convenient to a covered barn- 
yard before winter set in. Having 
bought an upland farm not as weli 
adapted to corn, one of the first im- 
provements I made was to erect a 140- 
ton silo, and three-fourths of my corn 
crop is now silage” I expect to erect 
another 150-ton silo as soon as stock 
housing equipment can be provided.— 
{John Cunningham, Knox County, O. 

There are millions of acres of un- 
profitable land that might be placed in 
the booster column if the prodigious 
returns of tile drainage can be kept 
before the people long enough to soak 
in Tiles have for two-thirds of the 
realty owners of Ohio the blue sky 
promoters beat to a frazzle. The hum- 
ble hidden tile seeks no glory but the 
great booming crops that adorn his 
tomb; because of his silent abode the 
frosts of winter further permeate old 
mother earth and moistuie 


excessive 








Prof Frank App 


finds a hasty exit to a lower level and 
the days of his usefulness are not even 
confined to threescore and ten. I have 
tried mortgage lifting corn, gold coin 
wheat, bonanza oats, numerous pedi- 
greed cattle, pure-bred hogs, regis- 
tered Percheron horses and fancy 
chickens, but for enduring satisfaction 
and gratifying results the modest red 
tile deposited in the bosom of old 
mother earth as an investment has 
them all beat.—[F. L. Garber, Ohio. 


The most common practice of using 
corn stover seems to be to feed the 
stalks whole, but I have also found a 
large number of farmers who cut the 
stalks up into small pieces. A few 
farmers have been getting splendid re- 
sults by wetting the cut stalks with 
water sweetened with molasses. Still 
others use a shredder for reducing 
the stalks to a more edible form.—[dH. 
W. Gilbertson, Sussex County Farm 
Bureau, New Jersey. 


Please ask farmers who have used 
motor power instead of horse power 
to state their experience with the 
larger types of automobiles that can 
be used for carting and trucking, also 
with motor trucks, Is there not some 
combination of these two types of ma- 
chine that farmers can use for both 
purposes, that will be better than 
horses and adapted to haul loads as 
well as pleasure riding? I am satisfied 
there is a great market for such @ 
machine among farmers who do not 
feel able to own both an automobile 
and a motor truck.—[E. N. Smalley, 
Butler County, Pa. 


I wish more could be done to help 
the temperance cause. Liquor is of 
great damage to farmers. I have per- 
sonally seen many farmers deteriorate 
because of drink. It is what causes 
the most trouble with laborers on the 
farm. Many homes have been ruined 
that would otherwise nave been happy 
and comfortable.—[{E. K. Kussue, 
Wayne County, N Y. 





IT call to mind several persons of my 
vicinity who were killed at railroad 
erossings. Avoidable obstructed views 
were a cause of a part of the acci- 
dents. If your article wiil start a con- 
certed action of readers of your paper 
it will have results. It will, or ought 
to, leaven resolutions at farmers’ 
meetings. The removal of obstruc- 
tions of view and stationing of watch- 
men at crossings is not asking much 
of railrads. I feel sure you will be 
the means of bringing this much to 
pass in places.—[Alfred M. White, 


WHO'S WHO 
GRICULTUR= 


Right Man.in Right Place 


Prof Frank App, the new assistant 
professor of agronomy at the New 
Jersey agricultural college, comes from 
the New Hampshire agricultural col- 
lege, where he had a large success in 
teaching work. Reared on a farm 
and with a good fund of experience 
before entering college, Prof App took 
the course in agronomy at the Penn- 
sylvania state college, graduating in 


1911. During the spring of 1911, prior 
to his graduation, Mr App filled a 
vacancy in the experimental work in 
agronomy at his alma mater, filling 
the position so creditably that he was 
asked to remain after graduation. 
liere he had charge oil many re- 
sponsible plat experiments planning 


and executing the work involved. He 
remained with the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion until 1911, when he was offered 
and accepted a position as professor 
of agronomy in the New Hampshire 
sgricultural college and assistant 


agronomist at the experiment station. 

After two years of most efficient 
service in New Hampshire, Prof App 
was granted eight months’ leave of 
absence to do graduate work in agron- 
omy at Cornell university, return- 
ing to New Hampshire in 1914. His 
natural training and his experimental 





and teaching experience have given 
him a broad foundation, and his 
entrance upon soil work in New Je! 
sey is only another assurance of the 
success of this department of the col 
lege. 

Grain Dealers’ Meet—The 18th an- 
nual convention of the grain dealers’ 
national assn, which recently met in 
Kansas City, Mo, elected the following 
officers : Pres, Lee G. Metcalf of 
Illiopolis, Ill; vice-pres, John L. Mess- 
more of St Louis, and E. C. Tiken- |} 


berry of Canton, O; sec«treas, 
Quinn of Toledo, O. Resolutions were 


passed indorsing the Pomerene bill 
of lading bill, already passed by the 
senate and pending in the house, to 


of shippers’ 
bill, making 
companies 
any dam- 


create a uniform system 
receipts; and the Carey 
telegraph and telephone 
liable to the full extent of 

ages incurred as the result of delays 
of transmission of messages. Gov- 
ernmental standardization of corn 
grading was one of the principal 
topics under discussion. Several speak- 
ers spoke optimistically of the 
look for the grain trade of the United 
States due to the European war 








For Bread and Seed nearly 600 mil- | 


lion bushels wheat are required 


nually. 


an- 








— You like te sé 
\ Hunting 

Fishing | 
Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the Na+ 
tional Spertemen Magaz)ne with ite 
4 160 richly Mlustrat full to 
4 overflowing with interesting stories 

sluable information about 


cual 


















game, and a thousand and one 
valuable “flow to” hints for 
= Sportemen. The Nati Sperte- 
mon is just like a big camp-fire in 
the woods where thousands of 

* gather once @ 





ul their experiences 
with rod,dog. rifle and 
gun. Al) this for l5e 
& copy or $1.00 for 

















we will send you 


FREE of Charge 
one of our handsome 
: Ormulo Gold watch fobs 

~~ s here shown with Sea) grain 
leather strap and gold plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
69 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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The “Meat” 
of Corn 


—the sweet centers of choice 
Indian corn; cooked, seasoned 
just right, rolled thin as paper 
and toasted until they become 
golden brown flakes — crisp 
and delicious! 


That's why 


Post 
Toasties 


are better than ordinary 
flakes.” 


“corn 


Toasties are packed in an 
inner container inside the 
tight-sealed, familiar, yellow 
carton—keeps the food fresh 
and crisp for your appetite-— 


Superior 
Corn Flakes 


—sold by Grocers. 














You can’t get Galloway quality at any- 
where near my price. I get one small 


manufacturing profit, the rest of your 
doliar buys what you need. The other 
way your dollar pays the profit of the 
Manufacturer, the jobber and the dealer! 
You have tried the old way, Now try my 
Way and see what you save, 


30 days for trial of Encine, Cream Separa- 
tor or Manure Spreader, If not satis- 

fied that they are as good as any you 

ever saw or heard of, the goods come 

back to me and you're nothing out. 

ca OG FREE—Write for catalog you 
want. Get full particulars and my special 











Get the Co/d- 
Proof Vest or 
Jacket 


Known 
Strom Coast’ 
to Coast as 


Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


Cold can’t get by the knit dark blue-gray 
cloth and the warm fleece lining; wears like 
iron, washes without shrinking,comeswith 
or without sleeves. Warmer and more 
durabie than a sweater. Vest retails et 
$2.00 ; coat without collar, $3.50; coat with collar, 
$3.75. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
the price and we will. Write for catalog No. 11, 
Wm. W. BROWN 
395 Chandler Street, WORCESTER, MASS, 

















See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 
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‘large amounts of money. 








President poe an Ex-Jail Bird 


WORE LIGHT TURNED UPON THE NATIONAL 
MERCANTILE COMPANY, AN ALLEGED 3% 
LOAN CONCERN OF CANADA—RBAKING IN 
A MILLION A MONTH 
The above outfit continues to circu- 

jate its literature through the mails ot 
the United States. A cursory read- 
ing of its stuff might induce the ordi- 
mary person to think he can borrow 
money from it on first mortgage and 
have to pay therefpr only 3% interest 
per annum. 

Instead of this being the case, how- 
ever, a little investigation shows that 
this concern, like most of. the other 
so-called installment loan societies, 
does not contract omtright to loan 
money TO you forthwith, but proposes 
first to borrow money FROM you. 
After your contributions have been 
kept up for a while, you become 
“#£LIGIBLE for a loan, but when you 
will get it is another proposition! 

Those who finally do get a loan of 
any part of the money put in by them- 
selves or others, may possibly benefit 
from receiving some share in the com- 
Pany’s income from lapses. In other 
words, those who don’t keep up their 
monthly dues may sacrifice the same 
under certain circumstances, either in 
whole or in part, and so much thereof 
as is not otherwise used by the com- 
pany and its officers may be shared 
with those who do stay in the game. 

The Slickest of Schemes 

Thus the FEW who keep up their 
monthly deposits until finally they 
may secure a loan, MAY receive some 
portion of the losses suffered by the 
MANY who sacrifice part or all of the 
money they put in. These unholy gains 
possibly MAY be enough to form a 
partial offset upon the rate of interest 
paid by the lucky borrower. Buttokeep 
the thing going long enough to afford 
the persistent depositor much chance 
for any loan whatever, requires the 
constant addition of great numbers of 

@w members to take the place of 
those who lapse. 

This is about the slickest scheme yet 
devised to catch dollars. Most of the 
people who join do so in the expecta- 
tion of getting a loan much sooner 
than fg likely. The average member 
™may not realize that } only chance 
for getting more than a normal 
interest rate on his deposit or loan is 
by sharing in the gains that accrue 
from the poor unfortunates who lapse 
and who thus sacrifice part or all of 
what they paid in. Anyone with sufli- 
cient cupidity thus to seek to profit by 
the misfortunes of others, has only 
himself to blame if his venture proves 
disappointing. 

Stillings Concern Excluded 

The president of the National mer- 
eantile company is one George E. 
Stillings, who recently wrote: “We 
have got all the business that we 
can take care of—in fact, it is utterly 
impossible for us to keep pace with 
it.” He Ras put out a circular show- 
ing that its new business for the 
month of February last was $378,350, 
which increased to $664,300 in May, 
and it “estimates that the business 
written for the year 1914 will average 
$1,000,000 a month.” 

The Standard home company of 
‘Alabama has been indicted in the 
federal courts of that state, charged 
with being a lottery. The National 
mercantile company operates in some 
respects upon a similar plan. Conse- 
quently, it has been enjoined by the 
state supreme court from doing busi- 
mess in Massachusetts. It has been 
denied admission to South Dakota by 
the authorities of that state, and also 
by the state of Imdiana. Stillings is 
@ past master in the art of so cleverly 
advertising his scheme as to secure 
But we 
have searched his literature in vain 
to find any account of the relatively 
large number of people who started in 
to pay him money and then by laps- 
ing. have lost part or all that they 
deposited. His circulars avoid any ref- 
erence to the inherent weakness of 
similar schemes which hav: failed or 
been put out of business by the courts 
at intervals since their origin in 1846. 


Stillings’ Prison Record 
It is not surprising that Mr Stillings 
should be so “successful,” for he has 


four 


ORANGE JUDD 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


had a varied experience. This is 
proved by the following official com- 
munication from Roger Sherman Hoar. 
assistant attorney-general of Massae- 
chusetts, to the Indiana secretary of 
state, from which we quote: 


Boston, October 9, 1914. 

The National mere antile company is one of a number 
of similar ventures by George E. Stillings, formerly 
of Massachusetts. Mr stitlings had a previous venture 
in. Boston in connection with the Preferred mercantile 
company, which was organized ostensibly to sell 
“diamond leases,"" but which in reality was conduct- 
ing @ ‘‘lottery."" The element of chance in it was the 
Possibility of large mumbers of leaseholders forfeiting 
their leases by failure to.pay installments, and the 
ba «maha inuring to the benefit of the other lease- 
Oklers. 

On proceedings instituted by the attorney-general 
in the supreme judical court sitting in Suffolk county, 
the company was put out of business for assuming 
to exercise franchises not granted to it by law. ‘The 
injunction was issued March 30, 1905. Mr Stillings 
continued to do business in violation of the injunction, 
and accordingly, on Augyst 11, 1905, was sentenced 
to one year in the Suffolk county jail for contempt 
of court 

The United States district attorney’s office for the 
district of Massachusetts informs me that Mr Stillings 
was tried on the charge of depositing in the mails 
letters concerning a lottery and pleaded nollo to thig 
charge on October 17, 1905. On December 18, 
he was sentenced by the judge of the United States 
circuit court to one year in the Suffolk county jail, 

“said sentence to begin when the sentence that the 
Prisoner is now serving in the Suffolk county jail ex- 
Dires."’ I am informed that the prisoner began his 
federal sentence July 6, 1906, 

4, 1907 

In hig present venture Mr Stillings has been widely 
circulating throughout the United States the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Chartered under the old ‘blue laws’ of the 
state of Massachusetts, whose rigid supervision 
and strict jurisdiction over all companies with- 
in its boundaries is well known all over the 
entire world, this company adds te its rapidly 
growing list of new agencies, Massachusetis.” 

This gives the impression, and I believe designediy, 
that the National mercantile company is chartered 
under the banking laws of Massachusetts. This is ab- 
eolutely untrue. The company has registered as @ 
foreign corporation with the commissioner of corpora- 
tions, but of course it is evident that this registration 
no more entitles it to do a banking business without 
complying with our banking laws than the reg tion 
entitles it to build a railroad without the permission 
of our public service commission 

The National mercantile company has been speseting 
in Massachusetts in violation of Chapter 427 of the Acts 
of 1904. One of Mr Stillings’ local agents has been 
convicted in this state of violation of the ‘banking 
laws; his other agent has left the pe with criminal 
Proceedings pending — 
judical court decreed on July 24, 
pany is operating here without authority and ordered 
that an injunction issue. Decree was formally entered 
today. 

You can obtain further information from Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist, New 

I am writing you at this length because I believe 
that it is as much the function of this office to protect 
the name of our commonwealth in other states as it 
ie to protect our own citizens. Very truly yours, 
Roger Sherman Hoar, Assistant Attorney-General. 


If a lottery, stop it: if legal, super- 
vise it! 


and was released May 





State Law for Farm Finance 

I see a bill has been introduced in 
eongress providing for loans at 4% direct 
to farmers on first mortgage, to be made 
from the postal savings banks. Is there 
any prospect of this measure going 
through.—(J. K. Koepk, Brookings Coun- 
ty, SD 

We regret to say that there is no 
chance of congress acting on farm 
finance in any form. Congress has leg- 
islated for the bankers, but has failed 
to do anything specific for rural 
credits or farm finance. No excuse for 
such failure, either. The prospects are 
that the present session of congress, 
which ends March 4 next, will not en- 
act any bill along this line. Pres 
Wilson is reported as making a state- 
ment to this effect. It is up to the 
farmers to induce the legislature of 
their own state to enact our standard 
bill for farm finance as a law for their 
own state. Wisconsin did this, and 
the new )lan is starting well there. 
The standard bill provides co-epera- 
tive local banks for savings and short 
loans, also a land bank for mortgage 
loans, A copy of the bill, with instruc- 
tions for securing its enactment in 
your state, will be mailed free to any 
subscriber who writes for it. Send for 
it and get busy now. 





Raises Only Pedigreed Seed 


tock county 
> of Wisconsin, F. 
are in the 
business of producing pure-bred seed. 


On a 40-acre farm in 
at the southern edge 


H. Raessler and his family 


The farm is cut into four 10-acre 
fields so that the four-year rotation of 
corn, oats, rye and clover exactly fits. 
In addition to plowing under a heavy 
clover crop on each field once every 
years, they haul on a large 
amount of barnyard manure obtained 
frcm a nearby town. 

A large part of the corn each year 
is put in by the ear-to-row method, so 
that they can test out the growth of 
individual ears. For examble, some of 
the 10-ear samples which won prizes 
in large exhibitions all over the coune- 
try have been planted out at home, 
carefully watched and detasseled, and 
have been made to produce large 


numbers of splendid ears good for 
show purposes. 

By this method they have traced the 
pedigree of some of their corn for a 
number of years and can say almost 
with exactness that it will produce 
ears Of a given type. Mr Raessler says 
that his corn has averaged them an 
income of $100 per acre, but it must 
be remembered in considering this ffg- 
ure that it refers to the sale of fine 
quality seed corn.. Much of this was 
sold at $5 a bushel on the ear, or $4 
a bushel sHelled. 

In storing their seed corn they are 
careful first to have it well dried out. 
One of the dry houses that they use 
is made of light material. A small 
¢odil stove is set up in this house, and 
for the first six weeks after the corn is 
put away all doors and windows are 
kept open during the day and closed 
at night, and the fire is kept going 
most of the time. During the winter 
a fire is kept in the coldest weather or 
on foggy, damp days. Before putting 
it into the dry house the corn is care- 
fully sorted, ear by ear, to be certain 
that it conforms to the desirable type 
for the variety. 

As it is taken out for shipment it is 
inspected again because Mr Raessler 
realizes that his future business de- 
pends on his sending out grain which 
strictly conforms to the characteristics 
of the variety. A composite germina- 
tion test is made of the whole lot of 
corn and this must show above 95% 
perfect germination. All of the pedi- 
greed ears which are sold especially 
for breeding purposes are tested in- 
dividually, and must show 100% ger- 


pepe 
MECHANIC 


Storage Pits 
F. KEIBER, PENNSYLVANIA 


I store not only apples but all kinds 
of root crops in my root cellar or pit. 
My land holds water and therefore I 
do not go deep, but make a pit 5 feet 
wide, taking the soil out of the mid- 
dle to both sides, to the hight o f1 foot. 
Then I drive stakes in the middle 4 
feet on which I rest a pole or joist and 
make my pit as long as needed. The 
length therefore varies with the stor- 
age needs. 

I now fill up, lodging on the edge a 
strip of board on each side, and after 
filling the pit put short boards from 
the bottom against the top, letting the 
north side reach over and letting the 
southern side come under ‘his, which 
helps to carry the weight of covering 
and allows for ventilation. I now 
cover with soil only, take as much as 
needed to form a drain around the pit 
and get the rest of the covering fron 
manure and leaves. On the bottom I 
use rye straw. I always make my pits 
east to west, thus using the south side 
for removing my crop. I have stored 
in this pit from 200 to 300 barrels. 





Convenient House for ice 
Cc. B. BASHORE, BERES COUNTY, PA 


My ice house saves work in carry- 
ing ice into the refrigerator. It_is 
14 by 14 feet outside measurements. 
The walls are 1 foot concrete, 5 feet 
high, with a double board wall 5 
feet high on top of the concrete. 
There is also a board wall outside the 
concrete wall to give a dead-air space 
between the walls. A concrete floor 
with a water outlet in the form of a 
trap excludes air. Below this floor 
is a small cellar in which articles 
may be kept almost to the freezing 
point. Convenience was my aim in 
locating this ice house. I built just 
outside the summer house. 

In the ice house I constructed a re- 
frigerator 4 feet square with the door 
opening into the summer house. 
Formerly I used to carry the ice 75 
feet from the ice house into the old 
refrigerator three or four times a 
week. That the ,ice cannot become 
exhausted in the refrigerator is also 
of great comfort to me. One disad- 
vantage in the refrigerator, however, 
is that water condenses on the inner 
upper wall and drips down on the 
edibles. I do not know how to over- 
come this. but I will try to remedy it 
by drilling a hole through the top of 
the refrigerator and putting a 2-inch 
pipe in as a ventilator. As a whole, 
I am much pleased with the idea. I 
used smooth white pine boards for 
weather boarding. The refrigerator 
quarters are painted the same as the 
summer house, 


American Agricult 


Outlook for 1914 Market 


Largely because the growing of ty 
keys for Thanksgiving and New Yeg 
markets is an industry widely 
tered geographically, those in the } 
iness are too often inclined to ace 
the first bid without a comprehen 
knowledge of market conditions, 
reading of this little article will bri 
out some things which should be 
ognized. The tables of relative valy 
bearing upon turkey ‘prices should 
carefully studied. Looking back to ty 
season of a year ago, it will be foum 
that turkeys brought the highest p 
on the Chicago market the third 
in November, or just prior to Than 
giving. This was followed by a losg 
8 cents; thence by a fairly good recess. 
ery the first half of December p 
to the Christmas and New Year's hoi 
day trade. Now by looking at the 
autumn prices for each of the § 
preceding years, it will be seen m 
the same general trend was follo 
While the markets of one season m 
not be taken as a criterion of what 
may be absolutely expected for 
other (other conditions entering 
yet the quotations here printed h@ 
their value. 

TUREEYS TOP PRICES ON CHICAGO 
[Dry picked, cents per pound.] 
1913 1912 1911 B.... 


Nov 4. - Bes 18@18% 15@15 

10.. 20% 18@18% + tr 

20. et 2216 223% 1 

1..19@19% 18@18% ei 0 


Deo 
16..20@21 20@20% 16@16% 208 23 


One factor likely to enter into the 
shaping of prices this fall is the gem” 
level in the cereals, ig) 


erally high 
meat animals, poultry and eggs. If 
retailers would show a willingness i 
accept onlyreasonable profits acrossf 
counter turkeys would more muchm 
freely into consumptive channels, 
possibly an avoidance of a tempo 
slump in prices. : 
COMPARATIVE TOP PRICES AT CHICAGO ~ 
Oct 20 Julyi Jani 
1914 


9 


No 2 corn p bu .82 
No 2 red wheat p bu 1.15 
Standard oats p bu. 0.49 
Cattle p 100 Ibs 
Hogs p 100 ibs...... 
Sheep p 100 Ibs.... 
ve fowls p doz ... 
Eggs, storage, p doz 
Eggs, fresh, p doz... 
Many food 
exceptionally ‘high since the 
began; those engaged in feedingp 
and fattening poultry fail to see 
they should not secure reasonable 


0.21 
0.23 


products have b 


ures for so splendid a product as @ 7 


great American bird. At any 
many farmers will endeavor to hi 
something to say about prices to 
received this year, 1914. One thi 
which should be observed is the 
vention of a glut in the markets eit 

at Thanksgiving or the Christmas holle 
day period. If a glut of turkeys a 
any important distributing center = 
be prevented, this should do m 
toward a maintenance of reasonably 
profitable prices at other points. 


Local Conditions Vary Widely ~ 
a 


Correspondence just concluded 
turkey growers in many siates sh 
conditions were favorable to the ye 
turks last spring and an unusua@ 
dry summer did not hinder their 
velopment. 
for the Thanksgiving trade, but 
erally speaking, farmers do not 
to accept 
ago. In the accompanying paragra) 
local conditions are tersely told. 

About as many turkeys this 
as last. Some few flocks killed 
“blackhead.” Price will probably” 
about 12c p 1b, or 1@2¢ lower 
last year.—[G. P. T. Co, Burnside, 

There are not many turkeys 
in this immediate section, but 
who do keep them were successful 8 
season, as the drouth extended th 
the summer. Prices in fall of 
about 13c p Ib live weight. 
nearest market is quoting 18¢ 
[G. W. M., Guinea, Va. 

Turkey crop rather short in 
dale Co compared’ with two 
ago or last year. Condition of tm! 
good. Prices are l4c p Ib at pre 
or about the same as in 1913. F 
ers have not raised as many tu 
during the last few years as fo 
{E. T. E., Jonesville, Mich. 

There is only one farm that I & 
of in this vicinity that has raised 
turkeys this year than last. GSS" 
have reported poor results. 
will probably be higher than form 
(J. F. C., Cranston, R I. 

There is a decrease in the Supl 
of turkeys in this vicinity this 4 
son. Last year prices were & 

P ib dressed weight and Dp 
year will be about the same. — 


It is early to tell ef price 
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“LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 













qxany kindof skin with hair or “fur on. 
= tan and finish right; make 
them into cvats (for men and women), 





pbes, rugs OF gloves when ordered. 

Your (ur goods will cost you jess than 

go buy them. a id worth more. Our 

eataleg gives a lot of ia 

tion which every stock raiser 

gnould have, bu t we neversend out this 
galaabie book except upon request. 

‘ wto take off and care for 

and when we pay the freight 

about our safe dyeing pro 

nich is a tremendous advantage 

$o the customer, especia! lly on horse 
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The hides and call skins; about the fur 

rh ¥ js and game tr mhies we sell, taxi 
ng Ferns. if you want @ Cupy send us 

ree. ur cor rect add ress. 

luey Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 





$71 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Big Money in Trap pineckeok. 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, etc. You 
can trap furs—we teach you how. 

Funsten Animal Baiteguaran- 
teed to increase your catch. Only 
$1.00 a can Fostes rand 
prize at World's 
ad at ®, One 

man got Sskunkin twenty minutes 
with the Funsten tSm . 
$1.50; poreel post 30 cents 

Mo A. factery prices, 
FREE ¢ pbatte = t Sostalen, cranper's gusse 

townd. aaa ay wi nena where trap; how to 
ship skins. Willeent'yoo tur 
report, rus, shipping tage and big book FREE—write 


market 
FRESTER BROS. & CO., 180 Funsten Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
% Largest In the Wortd | ourthons 


Cut YOUR Feed Bills 


Ga 2%% more milk and eggs, fatten 
hogs quicker, save your time and 
Soor in a hundred different ways with a 


“Farmers’ Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


It saves enough to pay for iteelf every two 
months in the year. That's 6004 
interest on your investment. A 
30 days’ free trial proves it. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 25 to 100- 
allon capacity. 4 sizes between. 
t us prove our claims now. 
Write toda 

and price I 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 
68-82 Owego St., Cortiand, H. ¥ 
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ANY WoOoD 
in Any Position 
On Any Ground 


see tatsat Beats 2Ssae 


SERRERRe Gocscscchel Seskonct estes’ § SEP ER 





With new guide saw cannot flop, makes thin, straight 

Saws easier and faster than ever, 9's cords 

be in 10 hours. Proven by sworn witnesses 

H pressure ediustable to ptrength of boy or 

ring man showing 

on end of —. First order ae agency 

pre ACHINE CO., 181 W, Harrison St., Chicage, itl, 

cher 

oll. — 





The New GREENWOOD LIME 
ind FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


EBS 









TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
indicator for 100 to 3,600 Ibs. per acre 
material be wet, or), aes, lumpy, heavy 


Wight. Write for booklet J 


GREENWOOD MFG. co. Lawrence, Mass. 
—........ 





Grind the Meat 
the Easy Way 


Take off the handle, slip on the pulley, belt the 
cutter to the engine or motor, and you are ready 
to grind without zetting lame arms or back. 
= n Me in Meat rinder Pulleys made in two sizes: 
a ‘ = inches, 
: 16 x 244 inches. 2s rr o Sent Parcel Post Paid 


© Milus name and number of cutter—we will send a pulley to fit. 


LAMASTER PULLEY Co., 401 Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Water Systems for the Country Home 


satging raw bone. H egg-producing value is four 
of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
- Morons, — earlier, fowls heavier 

LaTesT 


TM's move. Bone Cutter 


3 with adhering meat and 
S ever tle at? Days’ Free Trial. 


josey? tor Free Book. 
®X 10, Milford, Mass 
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GASOLINE ENGINES 

't bay any of the above till you get our Catalog and 

ante Prices. We'll surprise you. Hundreds testify 
Wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 1914 

"92> < of pictures. A. We GRAY’S SONS, 
nS h Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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keys to be sold, as of old, by the 
pound, live weight. More turkeys 
could be raised if different blood .as 
used. No prospect of new flock for 
1915.—[E. F. B., Dixmont, Me. 
Outlook for turkey crop fair Looks 
as if there would be a normal crop. 
Prices will be about the same as last 
year and crop will begin moving 
about two weeks before Thanksgiving. 


[A. W.. London, Ky. 

There are four or five times as 
many young turkeys in this locality 
as has been for some years. It is in 
my opinion largely due to the ex- 
tremely dry season. Haven't heard 
prices this year; they sold for 23 to 
25c p Ib alive last year or 26 to 30c 
dressed. —[B. M. T., Rising Sua, 
Md. 





Winter Care of Young Poultry 
H. E., HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y 

In caring for young poultry stock in 
winter I try to give it encugh room in 
which to develop and then feed it more 
liberally than the older fowls, Over- 
crowding is one of the gravest dangers 
to guard against. It is a natural de- 
to keep as much young poultry as 
possible, especially the fowls which 
were hatched late and are still gaining 
in weight, but if this course is pursued 
at the expense of overcrowding, 
trouble is apt to follow. 

There are two methods of handling 
pullets: One, so as to get eggs in win- 
ter; the other, su that by feeding they 
will be in fine laying condition the fol- 
lowing spring. In keeping pure-bred 
stock I find it the best plan to use the 
latter method because where eggs are 
scarce in winter they will hatch better 
the following spring; and also they 
are obtainable in greater numbers at 
the time of high prices for hatching 
purposes. 

Where winter eggs are to be pro- 
duced it is necessary that the pullets 
are hatched early in the previous 
spring. This means a smaller percent- 
age of chicks hatched, as at that time 
the eggs show less vitality. I have 
also found it more difficult to raise the 
chicks. As eggs command the best 
price in the spring, that they do not 
hatch well means a greater cost for 
each chick. Although these pullets 
will lay in winter when eggs command 
the highest price for market purposes, 
it will still be necessary to furnish 
proper food and care. Even then some 
may put on flesh instead of producing 
eggs 

I find that the best food is whole 
grain, meat scraps and green food. It 
is also important that the pullets be 
kept out of the snow and above the 
frozen ground for cold poultry pro- 
duces few eggs. With pure-bred poul- 
try I find it advantageous to keep sev- 
eral of the best cockerels until spring 
when they can be sold to advantage as 
breeders. This, however, would not do 
if mixed breed fowls were kept. The 
purpose of the keeper must be borne 
in mind when managing a flock of 
young poultry stock in winter. 
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Missouri Pens Break Record 


Although the pens are all molting in 
the Missouri egg laying contest, the 
pen record was broken in September, 
which was the 10th month of the com- 
petition. The average number of eggs 
laid by each hen beats the records 
made at any previous national egg 
laying contest. This will probably 
bring the average to at least 20 more 
eggs a hen than at the first contest 
three years ago. With the exception 
of one English pen, Missouri and 
American fowls have been continually 
in the lead, while the Rhode Island 
Red, Wyandotte and Barred Plymouth 
Rock breeds have crowded the White 
Leghorn hens for first place. 

The Single Comb Leghorn hens from 
Engiand have so consistently kept the 
lead that the pen was 227 eggs ahead 
at the close of September. All but two 
hens in this pen have already laid 
over 200 eggs, making an average of 
213 eggs for each fowl. One hen had 
196 to her record, while another is 
only a few eggs behind. It is an im- 
portant point that the good qualities 
in the various pens are not all confined 
to one breed. The Rhode Island Red, 
Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, Minorca 
and Orpington hens have made good 
averages. A’‘Singie Comb White Leghorn 
hen from Nebraska holds the individ- 
ual record of 239 eggs in 10 months. A 
Barred Plymouth Rock from Iowa is a 
close second at 228 A flock of White 
Wyandotte hens from England made 
the best September pen record of 201 
eggs, with Single Comb White Leg- 
horn birds ftom Kentucky second with 
190 eggs. 


How to Trap Successfully 


H, WIDOWS 





Having had much experience in hunting, taking care 
of skins and marketing them, our ibscribers are 
fortunate in getting this intensely practica] article 
from Mr Widows. [Editor j 

The mink is a great traveler and | 
explorer. On warm, rainy nights they | 
will visit every hole, go through tun- | 
nels and investigate crevices in and | 
around rocks, hollow logs and over- | 
turned stumps. Traps set around, 
these places where the animals are | 
reasonably plentiful will bring good | 
results. The mink is very fond of fish 


and birds and if the trap is carefully 
concealed it can often be caught with 


this bait. 

In a level country the mouths of 
all tile ditches should be watched es 
ail the fur bearers use these for dens 


when they are not full of water and 
natural dens are not easily found. The 
beginner who watches tracks and signs 
of the animals will soon discover the 
sets that are most successful for his 
vicinity. The opossum and skunk are 
generally trapped at their dens, but 
they sometimes can be caught in the 
paths they make through the woods. 
The coon is another fur bearer that is 
fond of the water and he is generally 
trapped along ditches and ponds and 
on the sand bars of the larger streams 
where he comes to hunt for fish and 
clams. The most successful way to 
catch raccoons and ’possums is to use a 
good dog and light and hunt them at 
night, and I expect there are very few 
farm boys who have not been on a 
coon hunt at night. 

Animals may be caught in many 
different kinds of traps, but for con- 
venience and sureness there is noth- 
ing which equals the steel] trap. When 
setting traps for water animals the 
trap should always be placed so that 
the victim can get to deep water, then 
it will quickly drown itself. but if it 
does not, it will soon cut its leg off and 
frighten all other animals away. When 
setting for land, as for skunk and 
opossum, it is better to fasten the trap 
to something which the animal can 
drag around, as they will not pull out 
as quickly as if the trap is staked down 
solid. 
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THINK HARD 
It Pays to Think About Food. 


e 








The unthinking life some people 
lead often causes trouble and_ sick- 
ness, illustrated in the experience of 
a lady over in Wis. 

“About four years ago I suffered 
dreadfully from indigestion, always 
having eaten whatever I liked, not 
thinking of the digestible qualities. 


| This indigestion caused palpitation of 


the heart so badly I could scarcely 
walk up a flight of stairs without 
stopping to regain breath and strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried diet- 
ing, wore my clothes very loose, and 
—— other remedies, but found no re- 

ef. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, I commenced using 
them in place of my usual breakfast 
of coffee, cakes or hot biscuit, and in 
one week’s time I was relieved of 
sour stomach and other ills attending 
indigestion. In a month’s time my 
heart was performing its functions 
naturally and I could climb stairs and 
hills and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short 
time, and my skin became clear and 
I completely regained my health and 
strength. I continue to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum for I feel that I 
owe my good health entirely to their 
use. 

“I like the delicious flavour of 
Grape-Nuts and by making’ Postum 
according to directions, it tastes simi- 
lar to mild high grade coffee.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The most perfect food in the world. 
Trial of Grape-Nuts and cream 10 
days proves. “There's a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
.one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 












It’s Guaranteed! 


The shrewd buyer always 
gives preference to an article 
that is guaranteed, but he ex- 
pects to pay a little more for 
the insurance. 

The Ingersoll is the world’s 
standard Dollar Watch, sold 
at the same price ineverystore 
from Maine to California. 


The biggest value as a time- 
keeper in the watchmaking in- 
dustry and its big broad guar- 
antee adds not a cent of cost. 

15,000 Ingersoll watches are made 
every day, so uniformly and per- 
fectly that the guarantee adds prac- 
tically nothing to the expense and 
nothing to the cost of the watch. 


It is the best watch at any price 
for the man outdocrs. 


Look sharp for the name“ Ingersoll" en 
the dial—the mark of the good time-keeper. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























Two Special Offers 





"illow No. 1701 


Here is another of our pretty pillow offers. This time 
we offer a grape design, all hand tinted in natural cok 
ors. Measures 15 x 18 ine ches. Top and back 15¢ 
post paid 





Stamped Ce mherplens No. 164 


Here is an excellent chance to buy a very pretty 
Centerpiece of tan linen for solid and outline work, 
measuring 18 inches. We will send stamped 
linen and six skeins of mercerized cotton for only 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 
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EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. Nov 
14 means that your subscription expired with the last 
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American Agriculturist - - 131,350 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 368,600 
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Are There Lottery Banks 
That Fleece Depositors? 
Exposyre of the scheme by which 
many farmers and others are 
victimized begins in Orange 
Service Bureau next week. 


being 
Judd 





Disappointed in Land Bank 
IN INTEREST OF TOWNS AND CITIES—NOT 

SPECIFICALLY ADAPTED TO FARM MORT- 

GAGES—A “FRAME-UP” IN THE INTER- 

EST OF CITY BUILDING AND LOAN ASSO- 

CIATIONS—-FARMERS HAVE LITTLE PART 

IN IT—EVEN THEIR “CREDIT UNIONS” 

EXCLUDED 

A g00d many farmers throughout 
New York state have come to the con- 
clusion that the last legislature ‘‘hand- 
ed them one” in the law establishing 
the Land Bank of the state of New 
York—Article X, Chapter 369, New 
York laws of 1914. Farmers fear that, 
instead of its being of any benefit to 
agriculture, it may be an actual detri- 
ment. When the bill was pending in 
the legislature, American Agriculturist 
pointed out its serious defects. 

Instead of being representative in 
any way of agricultural organizations 
and co-operative associations among 
farmers, the land bank is to be com- 
posed of not less than 10 savings and 
loan associations, better known as 
building and loan associations. These 
@re excellent institutions for wage 
earners in cities and towns, but expe- 
rience has shown that they are not so 
well adapted to agricultural needs. To 
keep the farmers out of it, the 10 
member-associations comprising ‘the 
land bank must have aggregate re- 
sources of not less than $5,000,000 and 
must put up at least $100,000 in cash 
capital to start the land bank. 

There seems to be nothing in 
Jand bank law, express or implied, 
pecially adapting it to agricultural 
needs. The land bank can take over 
the mortgages upon real estate of its 
member-associations, against which 
mortgages it may issue and sell deben- 
tures. This is an elegant scheme 
whereby these savings or building and 
loan associations in cities and towns 
can unload their mortgages on to the 
state land bank, and thus monopolize 
its benefits. 

The danger is that instead of help- 
ing the farmers, the land bank will 
add to the disadvantages under which 


the 


es- 


they already are placed in the mort- 
gage market, Instead of helping the 
farmer to borrow money on first mort- 
gage for long time at a low rate of in- 
terest, the land bank is so organized 
that inevitably it will still further fa- 
cilitate the financing of real estate in 
cities and towns. 

Thus the land bank may still further 
benefit town at expense of country. It 
was designedly framed up in its pres- 
ent form in the interest of savings 
(building) and loan _ asSociations, 
which are very strong in towns and 
cities. 

In other words, the banking inter- 
ests “slipped one over” the farmers all 
right. The sly way in which this 
scheme was worked is further shown 
by Article XI of the new banking law. 
This authorizes little local co-operative 
banks anywhere, but in order to pre- 
vent them from enjoying the advan- 
tages of the banking system, the law 
requires them to be called “credit un- 
ions.” It also keeps these little co- 
operatives entirely separated from the 
land bank, by not permitting them to 
have any interest in it. 

With what devilish ingenuity both 
phases of that law were manipulated 
in the interest of existing institutions! 
American Agriculturist and every 
farmer remembers the talk that was 
indulged in by politicians months ago 
about giving farmers a system of farm 
finance adapted to their needs. The 
outcome in New York state is almost 
as pitiful as in congress: Both bodies 
took good care of commercial banking, 
but went back on their pledges to the 
farmers for rural credits and agricul- 
tural banks 

Farmers simply asked for a national 
statute, also a state law, under which 
they might co-operate to finance them- 
selves. But instead of granting this 
reasonable demand, congress and the 
New York assembly legislated in the 
interest of those who for years have 


waxed fat by “farming the farmer!” 





The ice supply idea for the farm has 
grown tremendously in recent years; 
well it may. There is 
no reason why every 
farmer should not have 
an ample supply of ice for his own 
use; and- perhaps a surplus to sell to 
his less fortunate neighbor. Ice house 
construction need not be at all expen- 
sive. The idea is peculiarly apt this 
fall, with such an abundance of fruit 
and vegetable crops, and such merit in 
looking ahead to another summer with 
the needs of preserving and caring for 
valuable meat, poultry and dairy sup- 
plies. The farmers have caught the 
spirit of storage proposition (even 
though in a somewhat different man- 
ner in apples, on and potatoes) as 
perhaps never before Whether they 
utilize the commer cold storage 
houses or some practical cool storage 
on the farms or side tracks, the 
same principle is involved. And when 
it comes to the ice crop, bear in mind 
that whenever possible this should be 
gathered in December: rather than 
waiting for *herous shifting 
weather later 


The Ice Crop 
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ly decided there 
corn show this 
year. The sec- 
tary of the or- 
ganization, Pro- 
fessor a 
Says the San 
Francisco expo- 
heavily upon 


It has been definite 
will be no national 
National Corn Show 

All Off 
Bull of St Paul, 
Diego and San 
sitions will draw 
those who otherwise would want to at- 
tend the corn show, and it is deemed 
best it suspend the for the pres- 
ent. The national corn exposition has 
had an honorable although difficult 
career, and will be worth consider- 
ing when conditions are more favore 
able. 


latter 





Often in recent years the claim has 
been made that malign influences are 
at work in controlling 
the supply and prices 
of poultry and eggs. 
This will not down, in 
spite of whitewashing efforts now in 
the background. If such control grows 
to mammoth proportions, it will hurt 
both the producer and the consumer. 
While legal inquiries are pestiferous 
things for those whom they 
are directed, as a rule they are right- 
eous and worth while. Only last week 
this matter came up definitely in New 
York, Attorney-General] Parsons prob- 
ing to find out where a monopoly in 
egg dealing in New York city exists. 
This is directed primarily against the 
Mercantile Exchange, a long-time re- 
spected organization; but now charged 
with willingness to manipulate the 
markets for the benefit of its own 
members through contre} of prices. 


Poultry and 
Price Control 


against 


¥ fascination 


The attorney-general asks that the ex- 
change be abolished. Connected with 
this is the inquiry into some of the 
cold storage concerns, which are 
charged by the state officer with 
manipulating prices irrespective of 
supply and demand. Even the federal 
government is raising the question of 
this control of poultry product, and in 
a recent bulletin warns farmers to 
keep fully abreast of the situation in 
order that brisk buying competition 
may be enjoyed. 





Congress ‘has failed to enact the fed- 
eral warehouse bill. That beneficent 
measure was fully 
described in this 
paper of Septem- 
ber 19, 1914. Why should this further 
evidence of incapacity occur at Wash. 
ington? We can best answer that 
question by asking another: How does 
it happen that congress reformed com- 
mercial banking but went back on ali 
its promises by failing to enact farm 
finance? American farmers have a 
chance to answer these questions for 
themselves at the polls next week. 
Farmers also are determined that 
their state legislature shall enact a 
suitable law fore co-operative agricul- 
tural banks. And we are determined 
to help them succeed in enforcing 
their demand. To this end we are pre- 
paring a pamphlet, “How to get farm 
findnce,’’ which will be mailed free of 
cost to any subscriber who writes to 
this paper requesting same. We as- 
sume that everyone who does this is 
sufficiently interested, for himself, his 
neighbors and any organization of 
which he may be a member, to take 
hold and push this great reform so 
that success shall be insured in the 
legislature of his state this winter. 


Farm Legislation 





To Postmaster-General Burleson: 
How is it that the National mercantile 
company continues to 
be allowed to do busi- 
ness through the Unit- 
ed States mails? See its further ex- 
posure in this issue. 


An Exposure 





England is naturally very much 
concerned over her supply of home- 
produced-foodstuffs, and 
the government is en- 
eouraging agriculture 
every way it can in the 
troublous times over there. It went so 
far in its endeavor to secure a sub- 
stantial increase in autumn seedings, 
as to propose a guarantee that for all 
wheat suitable for making bread 
reaped and sowed in 1915, the govern- 
ment would, if necessary, make up 
any price deficiency to 35 shillings a 
quarter ($1.05 per bushel). Conserva- 
tism finally prevented this action, yet 
the authorities insist that English 
wheat should prove profitable next 
year. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note their annual live stock 
census secured the past summer and 
made public at close of September. 
This shows a substantial increase of 
220,000 milch cows, or nearly 10% over 
the preceding year; a similar ratio in 
horses; sheep at a standstill, but swine 
a big gain of 18%. In area England 
(and Wales) has _ 1,800,000 acres in 
wheat, or a little less than the area 
given over to this crop in Ohio. 


Long-Seeing 
England 





has been a steady 
brought into this 
country from Eu- 
rope, and for some 
reason a’ peculiar 
has 
hung about the word “imported.’’ It 
is time now to realize that there is a 
truly American type of live stock 
which .is superior to any that can be 
brought in from the outside. With the 
very best animals from the old country 
as foundation stock, and with the 
splendid care and superior advantages 
of this country, both horses and cattle 
have reached a type unapproachable 
elsewhere. This has not been realized 
so well until the last few weeks, 
when it has become evident 
that this country is not likely 
to receive imports of live stock 
for a long time again. At the fairs 
and expositions from now on, the term 
“American bred” will be the fashion- 
able one. 


years there 
live stock 


For 
line of 


“American Bred,” 
Not Imported 





Wine Making Country—Hungary de- 
votes great attention to wine making, 
and in the past 10 years increased its 
area under vineyards 50%. Much vf 
the wine is marketed through co-oper- 
ative agencies. 





Domestic Wheat Consumption last 
year averaged 44 million bushels 
monthly, according to department es- 
timates, 


“American Agricul 
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By C.W.BURKETT 
To Leave the Farm or Not :. 


“I am a good milker. I like da 2 
and all kinds of farming, but ams 
able to do the harvest work. I woulg 
to werk on a farm where dairy 
the main thing, or in a creamery, 
where I could have an advance in y 
as I showed I was worth it. I am 
working here at home on my fath 
farm; am 26 years old, do not get 
wages, have not a cent laid by yet; 
had np understanding with my f: ; 
about the place and no prospects of 
tering myself here. It makes my 
ache sometimes when I think about 
It is this sort of thing that makeg 
many boys dissatisfied with farg 
at home, although they may really 
the business. 

This letter from a reader in centwe 
New York is not unusual. It touchegg 
vital matter concerning the relation 
the farmer to his boys. AS my co 
spondent says, just this lack of ung 
standing between father and son ig thy 
often of boys leaving the fa 
This young man has passed his 
jority and should be earning me 
for himself. He should have had p 
long ago as to what he was going @ 
do and how to do it. He says he ham 
had no understanding with his fa 7 
about the place or his work. hat’ 
wrong on the part of both. He she 
have taken this up with his father 
they should have had some arrap 
ments whereby the boy either wag 
receive wages or share in the profitg 
the farm. ay 

I like the plan of giving boys tee 
sponsibility on the farm; let them tal 
some part of the farm work, direct 
and be responsible for its success. 
develops resourcefulness and a t 3 
ing that cannot be acquired in ag 
other possible way. It begets selfing 
spect also. It stimulates independeng 
and greater effort; it means a goal #@ 
which the boy may work, and if Bgl 
wins he will get the reward. Thi 
young man has indeed started late t 
make his plans, Had he and his father 
10 years ago sat right down some rainy” 
day in the barn or woodshed ang 
talked things over fairly and squarely) 
as father and son should talk things) 
over, they would have come to g@ 
agreement, and some arrangeméenie 
would have resulted that would haw 
been advantageous to both. I plead 
with my readers who are fathers #@= 
think of ways and means for starting - 
the boys forward so as to help themig 
way of getting some money or prope 
erty ahead or of establishing some lit 
of business on the farm that will & 
the boy’s, and that he can prosper 
following. 


cause 


Dairy Side Line Possible 

This young man likes to milk, M9 
likes dairying. Possibly a side-line 
dairying could be built up on this ver 
farm. The boy could start with a fewe 
cows, build up a herd and build ups 
business. The details about this pare 
ticular farm are not given and them 
might not be opportunities for dairy 
ing and again the farm might be 
small for two people to direct 
might be better altogether for thet 
to start out for himself; maybe tos’ 
in the employ of another dairym 
until he has fully learned all of 
details of the’ business and until 
gets enough ahead to start in forh 
self. Possibly the father can help 
boy to get a small farm of his own am 
to get a start. 

These things father 


rt. 


son must 
talk over together and they must wor 
out plans that will be satisfactory i 


and 


both. While it is not always posal 
for the son to remain at home orm 
home and the old farm, yet it is tig9 
ideal way. Parents like to have zs 
children near them and the © 
dren, if properly raised and trawl 
want to be near their parents. 
splendid a way out of this difficulty ® 
this father and son could work out é 
plan whereby they could still rem 
as partners and still share in the ® 

of their work. That, my friend, ##® 
first step I would take. I would 
with my father and I would try 

if arrangements might not be made 
staying on the home farm and of 

ing hands with my’ parents,—(C. Ww. 





“Shall I vote license or no 
is the question that subscribers 
asked us from several states, where ® 
matter will come up at the elk 
next week. We always vote no 
We hope the time will come 
every township, county and 8 
be “dry.” 
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Fariners’ Meetings and Plans 


Our friends will be rendering a serv- 
the editors and other readers if 






fig 





























ice 

they will send short reports of local 

farmers’ meetings, held in their neigh- 

porhood, to this journal. We aim to 

print these reports as soon as received. 

Your co-operation is very cordially 
Se asked in this work. 

The editors give reports of all the 
leading organizations, but it is impos. 
sible for them to attend the more local 
gatherings. Reports dre requested on 
live stock societies, grange and farm- 
ers’ gatherings, horticultural, poultry 

lon of and dairy clubs, drainage meetings; in 
Corre. fact, of any real farmers’ organizations 
Inder. ™> in any part of the country. 

News from the State Capitol 

The public service commission has 
suspended for three months the pro- 
posed crease in freight rates on 
erushed stone and other road mate- 
rial from Akron Falls on the New 
York Central and Akron and Clarence 
on the West Shore railroad. These 
stations are in Erie county, and the 
suspension operates to all points in 
the state over these roads. Notice has 
been given to the railroads and con 
tractors to appear at a hearing which 
the commission will give at Albany 
en November 5 Much interest’ is 
arouse imong contractors and 
quarrymen as the increase of rates 
will affect good road contracts. The 
rates affected are those won crushed 

rain. ston¢ th or without bituminous 
any Ses materials In addition to an increase 
if-re. : of from 5 to 15 cents a ton in rates, 
lence new maximum limits on carloads are 
al te included, and various changes in 
if he schedules are made, which the af- 
This fected interests claim as unjust. 
Bid: for six additional pieces of 
val barge anal work were received by 
Superintendent Peck of the public 
-ainy works department. They were for the 
and removal of 181 buildings at Seneca 
rely, Falls. The most favorable proposal 
ings was from a wrecking company, which 
ome offered to pertom the work and pay 
ents the state $1985. For the con- 
struction of movable dam No 
nave 4in the Mohawk river at Scotia, the 
lead low bid submitted was for $105,883. 
s te For completing approaches to _ the 
‘ting South Avenue bridge in the town of 
n in Brighton in Monroe county, the low 
bid was $5262. For building and 
ties squipping gasoline and hydro-electric 
be power stations at locks on the Cayuga 
; and Seneca canal and installing, op 
by erating and lighting equipment at the 
same locks, the low bid was $188,031. 
On the contract providing for the 
/ 7 construction of the highway bridges 
2 - in Senex Falls and Waterloo the low 
bid was $63,214. 
ery oe At the fourth annual meeting of 
few K, the Eastern live stock sanitary asso- 
Da . ciation Albany last week, Harry E. 
are Winters deputy commissioner. of 
ere agricult ire in the absence of Com- 
missioner Huson, reported that tuber- 
me eulin testing of cattle in increasing 
j in efficiency in separating healthy 
It from diseased animals and in min- 
yy ¥ imizing the danger of infection. Pres 
art Franklin Dye of Trenton, N J, in 
an Speaking of the history of the asso- 
he ciation stated that uniform _ state 
he legislation, seeking the health of 
f farm _eiive stock, in connection 
a: With the federal bureau of animal 
he” industry is most important when con- 
nd. Sidering the financial value of farm 
c animals Other speakers were Dr 
ist U. N. Moore, dean of the state vet- 
rk erinar) lege at Cornell, who spoke 
to spoke on handling tuberculosis in our 
le fative herds; Dr Paul Fisher of 
7 Columbus, O, on importance of dairy 
4 Mspection and the elements on con- 
ie tributor 1uses of cattle dise: SES; 
ir Dr J. V. DeVine of Goshen, N 
l- eonsultis veterinarian of the state 
4 department of agriculture, and R. A. 
. Ranny, chief of federal inspection. 
if > Five sewer construction applica- 
s tions h ive been approved by the con- 
2 Servation commission, The permits 
+ are as follows: City of Ogdensburg, a 
; trunk sewer to empty into the Os- 
é Wegatchie river; village of Westfield, 
4 for extension of sewer to discharge 


into Chaut: 1uqua creek; Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson, reconstruction and exten- 
Sion of sewage disposal plant; village 
ef Albion, to provide sewer extension 











and sewage facilities for the house of 
refuge for women; and village of 

Tronxvill« to extend an existing 

sewer. 

The commission announce that in 
“a few weeks the new state game 
frm at Brownville in Jefferson 
Pefeunty, the first of three proposed in 

© State, will be stocked with 8 

Wasant hens and 250 cocks, 150 

Hard ducks and a like number of 


Gk ducks. The commission expects 


by the opening of the hunting season 
next year, it will have been able to 
restock the forests with many thou- 
sands of birds. It is hoped that by 
«the opening of the season 30,000 
pheasant eggs and 5000 young pheas- 
ants, in addition to many duck eggs 
and ducklings of both breeds, will be 
ready for distribution. Besides 215 
breeding pens a large chicken house, 
barn and residence for the superin- 
tendent have been erected, 


Long Island Has Splendid Fair 


At the annual Riverhead fair of 
the Suffolk county agricultural society 
a great deal of interest was taken in 





practical lime demonstrations. Many 
farmers and truckers brought 
samples. Through the endeavor of 
Lowell M. Palmer of New York ar- 
rangements were made to analyze 


the samples for the amount of lime 
needed. The lowest requirement was 
from the Long Island railroad demon- 
stration farm, which showed i540 
pounds hydrated lime needed to the 
1cre. The highest requirement was 
3400 peunds. 
The annual 
county agricultural 
at the Riverhead 


meeting of the Suffolk 
society was held 
courthouse during 
the fair. The following directors 
were re-elected for a term of three 
vears: Charles S. Edwards, Nathan 
H, Dayton and Henry A. Brown, 
Ezra A. Tuttle, master of Suffolk 
pomona, brought up the question of 
raising funds for a grange building 
on the grounds. A suitable building 
to house the grange vegetables and 
flower eXhibit would cost about $5000. 
fol- 


A committee was appointed as 
lows: Nathan H. Dayton, Charles §S. 
Edwards and Hien John IL. Havens, 
fro the agricultural society, and 
Ezra A. Tuttle, Arthur L. Downes and 
W. P. Hartman from the granges. 
Field mice have been troublesome 
on several farms in the central part 


of the Island. O. B. Coomes of Yap- 
hank reports several hundred half- 
ripened watermelons on dead vines, 
which were killed by the mice eating 
the roots. He says the pests have 
ruined about 1000 sweet potato vines, 
leside vegetables of Various kinds. 


has had about 50 peach 


damaged 


John S. Jones 
trees seriously 


Farm Bureau Mecting of Import 
An farmers and 
their friends attended the rally day 
meeting of the Montgomery county 
farm bureau in Fonda on October 25. 
The most important business was the 
passage of a resolution which left to 
the discretion of Farm Bureau Man- 


interested crowd of 


ager Allen S. Merchant the matter of 
holding farmers’ institutes in the 
county in co-operation with two oth- 
er counties, in addition to those con- 
ducted by the state The institutes 
would be conducted by the farm bu- 
reau managers of the three counties, 
each visiting the other two localities 
in return for the help given him in 
holding a local institute Mr Mer- 
chant was further empowered to se- 
cure from the state department of 
education a library of 100 volumes 
for use in the towns where there is 
no branch of the state’s library ex- 
tension work. The books can be pro- 


cost of $1.50 for a six 


cured at a 
months’ period 

The matter of 
automobile and 


the purchase of an 
stereopticon for the 
use of the farm bureau manager was 
also considered at some length. The 
general sentiment favored the propo- 
sition, should it be found possible to 
finance the undertaking There was 
also a general sentiment in support 
of a movement to procure for the 
county a farm bureau survey where- 
by the farmer may determine wheth- 
er his property ‘is being conducted at 
a gain or a loss. 


New York Apple Law 

The New York law requires 
that every closed package «containing 
apples grown in the state of New 
York which is packed, sold, distri- 
buted, transported or offered or ex- 
posed for sale, distribution or trans- 
portation in the state by any person, 
shall bear on the outside of one end 
in plain letters and figures, the name 
and address of the packer or of the 
person by whose authority the apples 
were packed, and the package marked 
with the true name of the variety, 
the grade or class of apples thus 
contained and the minimum size of 
the fruit in the package. If the true 
name of the variety be not known to 
the packer or the person by whose 
authority the package is packed or 
printed, then such variety .shall be 
designated as unknown. 

The size of type, 36-point gothic, is 
a very black face letter, 34 inches tall. 
The law prescribes that the marks 
or brands shall be in block letters 
and figures cf size not less than 36- 
point gothic. This admits of a larger 
size if the grower desires to use a@ 
larger size in making any statement. 


apple 





Grange Display Excellent — This 
has been a splendid fall for the farm- 
ers in Oswego Co to keep their farm 


work up where it belongs. The leaves 
are falling fast from the forest trees 
and they appear golden in color. Fruit 
is plentiful and apples low in price. 
Good winter fruit is selling from 25 tv 

p bu. Corn is being husked and 
housed for winter. Occasionally a 
farmer husks his corn in the field but 
the great majority of them haul the 
shocks to the barn before husking. 
Very few are using power shredders. 
Potatoes are yielding well. Some de- 
cay is reported, fall plowing is in 


progress. Mill feeds continue high in 
price but the demand is decreasing 
as farmers generally have their own 
feed at this season. Butter 35c, eggs 
33c, dressed pork 12c. The new state 
macadam highway beween Hastings 
and Maple View will only. be com- 
pleted to Colosse this year. The fruit, 
flower and vegetable display held by 


Happy Thought grange of Palmerlo 
recently was a success. 

New Branch Creamery—Tentative 
plans are announced for the new 
Sheffield farms creamery buildings 
to be erected at Oneonta Plains. 
Construction of fireproof, concrete and 
steel buildings begins this fall.. The 
creamery will be a 40x70-ft two-story 
building, with a 40x35-ft power house. 
A 40xS0-ft ice house of 2000-ton ca- 
pacity will be ready for this winter's 
ice harvest. A by-product factory is 
to be added another season. The 
plant is to open for receiving milk on 
Apr 1], 1915—[{B. T L., Otsego 
County, N Y, 

Long Island Gossip—Work has com- 
menced on the first buildings of the 
Long Island agricultural school at 
Farmingdale, L I. It is hoped the in- 


struction courses can begin next 
spring with at least 100 students, who 
will probably be housed in tents. The 


plans call for student dormitories for 


the men and cottages for the women. 
Each place will have its gardens and 
fruit trees The cottages ‘will accom- 


modate eight women. Interest is 
manifested in the report that Ezra A. 
Tuttle of Eastport may be appointed 


commissioner of the new dept of foods 


and markets in N Y state Mr Tuttle 
is a farmer and for many years has 
been connected with various granges 


and farm organizations in Suffork Co 











He has organized several granges and 
has been elected master of the Po- 
mona grange.—[W. B. Tuthill, Suf 
folk County, N Y 

The Hop Market, continues fairly 
steady at the late reduced prices A 
few scales have been made in N Y 
at around 0c p ib, while trading on 
the coast has been confined to 1 to 
12c. .On the coast trading has been 
confined largely to Ore hops Some 
sales of common Cal hops have been 
made at S to % The official pre- 
liminary report of the English hop 
crop places the yield at 507,258 cwts, 
the largest quantity picked in England 
since 1905 The yield per acre was 
13.84 cwts, or nearly double that of 
1913. This year’s yield, it is figured, 
will about take care of the English 
demand for hops. 

Many Deer Shot-—Pasturage has 
been better than for two years past 
in Essex Co, due to early fall rains; 
but the latter part of Sept was dry. 
Corn that was late did not mature 
before frost touched it, but early 
corn was a good crop Apples and 
potatoes also are good Po- 
tatoes are selling at b0c p bu. 
Pears were scarce, but grapes plenti- 
ful The hunting season began Oct 
1. and many a fine buck has been 
brought down in Essex Co 

Big Potato Yield —line weather for 
fall work in Steuben Co Yield of po- 
tatoes is large There are some re- 
ported to yield nearly 300 bus p acre 
Price is down to 30c p bu Oats and 
barley have proved to be only half 
crops Apples are very plentiful, 
but no market for them 

Holding Potatoes——The bricks are 
being laid in Holland on the state 
road. Potatoes are bringing She p 
bu at the car in Erie Co, but not many 
being sold at that pric kges are 
bringing 30c p doz, dairy butter is 
S4e p lb, creamery bricks at 3B7e p lb 

Fruitmen’s New Plans-—-The N Y 
state fruit growers’ «ssn has arranged 
for the biggest and best annual show 
of fruit and fruit growers’ machinery 
and supplies that it has ever made 
The meeting will be held at Exposi- 
tion park in Rochester, N Y, on Jan 
G-S. Since locating permanently in 
Rochester the society has met each 
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year at Convention hall, where ex< 
hibits were necessarily crowded be< 
cause of lack of space. To have bet- 
ter accommodations the coming 
meeting will be held at Exposition 
park, which: gives 19 more spaces or 
booths and provides for the number 
of exhibitors refused each year. With 
few exceptions there will be a lower 
charge to the square foot. Dewey 
avenue cars, which pass all the prin- 
cipal hotels, will convey visitors from 
Four Corners to Expositon park in 10 
minutes. The building will be opem 
for placing exhibits on Jan 4, and all 
exhibits must be installed by noon of 


Jan 6. For space application, pre- 
mium list and further details, write 
Sec E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan, N Y. 

Raising Veal—Farmers are selling 
some of their stock owing to short 
hay crop around Eagle Bridge. Oats 
have been gathered in and in good 
shape; they average 32 bus to the 
acre. Orchards are well laden with 
fruit. Potatoes will be a large yield, 
in case they do not rot, Poultrymen 
have done nicely so far during the 
year in eggs and young chicks, 


Nothing in the line of young calves is 


raised now, owing to the high prices 
paid for veal calves. Many farmers 
make a business of raising veal for 
the market. Keeping cows just to 
bring up a 250-lb calf, 10e p Ib $25. 
The farmers, soon as sold, goes out 
and purchases a new-born calf for 
a few dollars, keep him eight weeks 
and another $25. He claims this is 


easier than milking and taking to the 


creamery. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Outbreak 


An outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease is sweeping over northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan. The state au. 





thorities and all available inspectors 
from the federal department of agri« 
culture were sent hurriedly to the af- 


to prevent the spread 
of this malady. The counties of Ber- 
rien and Cass in Michigan, Laporte 
and St Joseph in Indiana, four in all, 
@re under quarantine. About 70 cases 
have so far been discovered; 30 federal 
veterinarians from California, New Or- 


fected territory 


leans and New York are making a 
farm to farm survey and are also fol« 
lowing every recent outshipment. 
Headquarters for the work of cone- 
trolling this disease have been estab- 
lished at Niles, Mich, and the men in 
charge are Pres H. H. Halliday of the 
Michigan live stock sanitary commis- 
sion, Dr George Dunphy, Michigan 
sanitary veterinarian, and a large 


number of other government and state 





veterinarians The Infection for this 
epidemic is believed to have been 
brought through hides purchased in 
Europe by a Niles company which 
manufactures leather belting The 
methods used in fighting this disease 
are strict quarantine, careful inspec. 
tion, disinfection of premises, and the 
Slaughter of all diseased or .suspected 
animals 
New York Cheese Market 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 26. There have 
been frosts in this dairy section the 
past week, but they have not been 
heavy enough to do much damage to 
pastures and after feed, and condi- 
tions continue unusually favorable for 
this time of year. There has been 
some check to the production of 
heese, but it keeps up well. Prices 
on the board Monday were %c higher 
than on the previous Monday, because 
of an increased demand. The official 
transactions were Small colored 
1300 bxs and small white 740 bxs at 
rye The curb sales were at l14c. 
A year ago the curb ruling was 14%c. 
Two vears ago it was 17¢. The 
sales of butter Monday were 30 tubs 
at 52k 

At Cuba, N Y, Oct 22, there were 
ww oxes of cheese on the Cuba 
market ruling price of 14\4e. 

At Buffalo, NY. marrow beans 
S3.60 p bu, eggs 40 »p doz, fowls 
7% iD hickens 17e, broilers * 19e, 
potatecs 6G0c p bu, cabbages 1@2.50 p 
1m tifowers 40@60c p bskt, egg- 
plants 40@ ec p bu, apples 70e, pears 
344.50 p bbl, timothy hay 14@17.50 
p ton 

\t Rochester, N Y, wheat $1 p bu, 
cern 2c, oats 58c, beets 40c, cab- 
bages 30c p doz, carrots 30c p_ bu, 
eauliflowers 40@70c p_ doz, Hub- 


75c p 100 Ibs, onions 45e¢ 
green peppers 30c p bskt, po- 
tatoes 50e p bu, turnips 35c, apples 
1.50 p bbl, pears 1c p lb, fowls and 
chickens l17c, hogs lic, lambs I 
unwashed wool 20c, timothy hay 

p ton, rye straw 15. 

At Syracuse, N Y, beans $8 p bu, 
beets 35c, cabbage 30c p doz, cauli« 
flower 60c p cra, eggplants 5@7c ea, 
parsnips 60c p cra, onions 50c p bu, 
new potatoes 5ic, pumpkins Se ea, 
squash Ic p Ib, apples 50@Tie p bu, 


bard squash 


p bu, 


fowls 14c p Ib, chickens 16c, ducks 

14c, eggs 42c p doz, timothy hay 17.50 
” 
- 


p ton 
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Egg Circles Increase Profits 

A co-operative egg-circle movement 
is making rapid headway in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Since the spring of 1913 
no less than 13 egg selling associations 
have been formed among farmers 
there, with an aggregate membership 
of over 500. According to Consul Wes- 
ley Frost, the largest of these circles 
numbers 85 members, while the smail- 
est has 36. The egg shipments to Mon- 
treal from these associations, several 
of which were formed late in the sea- 
son, had at the end of October already 
totaled over 52,000 dozen 

Urgent applications have been made 
by 35 additional farming communities 
te be organized into egg circles by 
the Dominion poultry expert, who is 
promoting the system, To all appear- 
ances the entire egg production of the 
province will have been brought under 
the new system within two or three 
years. The members of the associa- 
tions have received 2 to 5 cents more a 
dezen for their eggs than have their 
unorganized neighbors. 


Method of Organization 


The egg-circle movement*in Canada 
was organized by the Ontario provin- 
cial government. In January, 1913, 
there existed nine circles in that prov- 
ince. One of the two originators was 
last spring employed to inaugurate the 
system in Prince Edward Island, which 
has been noted In Canada as a source 
of egg supply, producing from 3,500,- 
000 to 4,000,000 dozen each year. 

In organizing an egg-circle the ex- 
pert goes into a community and ar- 
ranges a public meeting at which the 
proposition is laid before the local 
farmers. If the decision of the meet- 
ing is favorable, ballots are cast im- 
mediatély for the board of seven direc- 
tors. These in turn select from among 
their own number a president, vice- 
president and a secretary, with some- 
times an executive committee of three 
members. The directors employ a 
competent manager, or collector and 
shipper of eggs. This manager is not 
permitted to be one of the directorate, 
as his presence would prevent free 
discussion and criticism of his work 
and conduct. 


Rules for Members and Managers 

Each member pays a membership 
fee of 30 cents, with a subsequent an- 
nual fee of 25 cents. In return he re- 
ceives a specially made rubber stamp 
and pad, which remain the property 
et the association and can be called 
in if abused. This stamp does not show 
the date of collection, but simply the 
registered numbers of the egg-circle 
and the individual member, thus fixing 
the origin of the egg. 

The member is pledged not to turn 
over to the business manager any eggs 
more than one week old. He stamps his 
eggs on the day they are collected by 
the manager. The member is also un- 
der obligation to gather his eggs twice 
a day.in warm weather and once a day 
ir cool weather. He is provided with 
a set of simple rules, framed by the 
Dominion authorities, as to keeping 
the eggs cool, unexposed, etc, until 
their removal by the manager-col- 
lector. 

It is the duty of the manager to at- 
tend twice a week in warm weather 
and once a week in cool weather to 
the collection and forwarding of his 
circle’s eggs. He is remunerated by a 
bonus of a commission, which is us- 
ually fixed at 1 cent a dozen during 
spring and summer and 2 cents a 
dozen during the remainder of the 
year. The wagon utilized in collecting 
the eggs must be a covered one. 


In at least three instances on 
Prince Edward Island local store- 
keepers have decided to associate 


themselves with rather than to combat 
the co-operative movement, and have 
been appointed managers of their re- 
spective organizations. The managers 
are in all cases required to submit 
weekly reports as to the dates and 


quantities of their shipments, the 
prices received, ‘grades noted, etc. 
Effort to Improve Quality 

All shipments from island egg 


circles have thus far been pre-empted 
by a single wholesale firm in Montreal, 
but other firms in Montreal are han- 
dling co-operative eggs from Ontario, 
sc the movement does not depend up- 


OW BEST TO 
MARKETCROPS 


on one city produce house. The eggs 
of the Ontario circles are candled by 
the managers of each association be- 
fore shipment; but the island circles 
have thus far committed the candlinzg 
and grading to their Montreal connec- 
tion, checked up occasionally by Do- 
minion agencies, While ordinary eggs 
shipped by indiyiduaf «farmers in 
Prince Edward Island have in observed 
instances averaged 5% unfit for human 
consumption, the circle eggs have 
proved almost entirely usable and with 
a high percentage of the choicest 
grades. 
Under the 
“case count,’’ 


old system of buying by 
under which the dealer 
pays the farmer by number of eggs, 
irrespective of quality, farmers have 
not been encouraged to pay any heed 
to bettering the quality of their prod- 
uct; on the contrary, slackness has 
been more profitable than care. Under 
the egg-circle plan, as also under the 
so-called “loss off’’ plan, the farmer 
reaps directly in higher prices the 
reward of any efforts he may put forth 
to furnish fresh and wholesome eggs. 

The object of the egg circles is by 
no means confined to increasing imme- 
diate profits. Through affiliation with 
governmental agencies the associations 
seek to improve the poultry situation 
in every phase. The constitution cf 
each association opens as follows: 

The co-operative poultry and egg 
marketing association has for its ob- 
ject the increasing of the profits t 
poultry raisers by co-operation. The 
association seeks to reach its object: 
(a) By marketing eggs and poultry of 
only the best quality; (b) by selling 
eggs and poultry delivered to its mem- 
bers at the highest possible price; 
“c) by buying for its members grit, 
feed, shell and such other supplies as 
are needed in the production of poul- 
try; (d) by buying such pure-bred 
stock and eggs as may be needed in 
improving and supplementing the 
stock already kept by the members; 
(e) by the dissemination of poultry 
knowledge. 

The Dominion poultry expert sta- 
tloned on Prince Edward Island, aside 
from his activities in institutioning 
new egg circles, is engaged in giving 
practical talks and demonstrations on 
every asp2ct of fowl] rearing. 


Useful Root Washer 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 

The handy root washer shown con- 
sists of a slatted wooden cylinder with 
hinged top, hanging in a trough. The 
cylinder should be made of a size that 
holds not more than 1% _ bushels. 








Handy Root Washer 





Merely wooden slats may be used, 
spaced close together, or wire netting, 
large mesh, may be used for lining 
inside the slats. Fill with potatoes, 
parsnips or any roots, hook down the 
eover and turn slowly a minute or 
two; then lift from the water and 
empty. Rapid, easy and satisfactory. 





Egg Dealers in Trouble 

Certain New York city egg dealers 
have been forced to defend themselves 
in proceedings brought by Attorney- 
General Parsons of New York, as to 
whether they are maintaining a mo- 
nopoly in egg dealing or not. The at- 
torney-general holds that the mercan- 
tile exchange in which egg transac- 
tions are carried on is not maintained 
for the purpose of bona fide trading 
in butter, eggs and cheese, but is noth- 
ing more or less than a conference of 
big dealers who gather together daily 
to test the firmness of the market and 
disseminate information or misinfor- 
mation, as the case may be, with re- 
spect to prevailing conditions. 

The attorney-general further holds 
that by concerted action among iis 


members the exchange possesses the 
power through instrumentality of the 
call to inflate or depress prices. The 
attorney-general further claims that 
over 50% of the average number of 
eggs available and received in the New 
York market are owned and shipped 
into New York by the big packing 
houses and stock yards in Chicago. 
These -packing houses gather from all 
sections of the country millions of 
cases during April, May and June of 
each year. These eggs are shipped to 
private cold storage warehouses and 
at their own pleasure are shipped in 
their own refrigerating cars and re- 
leased at their own option. 

The packing houses are not subject 
to supervision under the public health 
law of New York as to quantities of 
foodstuffs on hand and do not have to 
make reports of any character, and 
the holdings of storage eggs are for 
that reason unknown. This condition 
Attorney-General Parsons believes en- 
ables these people acting with others to 
manipulate the market without regard 
to the economic law of supply and de- 
mand. Edward R. O'Malley, ex-attor- 
ney-general of New York, has been 
appointed referee to take testimony in 
regard to the conditions:that now 
prevail. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


Buyers are only paying 35c p bu and very few po- 
tatoes being sold the third week in October. Average 
yield here 100 bushels.—{D. W. C., Stanwood, Mich. 

Around Madison, Wis, not enough potatoes are 
grown to supply local needs. Buyers in nearby tcwns 
are paying 27@35c p bu. 

Few potatoes marketed at Reedsburg, Wis, up to 
Oct 14 and prices scarcely established at that date. 
Rain imterfered with digging.—[C. D. Powell. 

There is a big potate crop in western Pa, 
says a correspondent. Mercer county farmers near 
Sandy Lake are selling at 50c p bu, delivered. One 
farmer has delivered 800 bus to customers in Oi] City 
and Franklin. His crop was 1500 bus. 

On Procter creek in Wetzel county, W Va, is 
a one-acre plot that has grown potatoes annually 
for 71 years. Each crop has been a good one. The 
farm is now owned and cultivated by Ebb Smith, a 
descendant of Isaac Smith, one of the pioneers, who 
lived to be 108 and who, during hig life, cultivated 
the plot. 


The potato crop in this’ county is 
being harvested and the average yield 
is from 150 to 200 bus p acre. The 
price paid at the stations is 40 to 
4 sp bu. Most farmers wil! hold. for 
higher prices. The exhibits at our 
county farm at Plattsburgh was very 
good and the stock shown from the 
minor farms especially deserves much 
credit. All kinds of stock and feeds 
still continue very high.—[Horace T. 
Johnson, Clinton County, N Y. 

At New York, weather has not 
been favorable to heavy consumption 
of potatoes and the supply is liberal. 
Maine are quoted at $1.50@1.75 p 
180 Ibs in bulk, state 1.837@1.62, Jer- 
sey 1.50@1.75 p bag, sweet 2@2.50 p 
bbl 

At Chicago, the bulk of the trade in 
potatoes continues within the range 
of 45@55c p bu, demand being fair 
and potatoes lacking in quality meet- 
ing in slow sale. 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Top offered by buyers $1.75 p bbl, growers not in- 
cilned to hold much and some shipping on consign- 
ment. Some sales, tree run, 75c p 100 Ibs. Weather 
too warm for apples.—[{E. E. H., Saugatuck, Mich. 

Bid price at Temple, Me, $1.40 per barrel, and 
farmers inclined to hold.—[{D. C. Averill]. 

Top price at North Vassalboro, -Me, is $1.25 per 
and farmers are inclined to hold.—[T. H. 








Starkey. ’ 

Sales made up to Oct 20 on the basis of $1.50 p 
bbl f o b for No 1 York Imperial. Most of me 
growers are storing.—[C. J. Tyson, Flora Dale, va 

The Friedah farm in eastern Tioga Co, N Y, has 
one of the largest apple crops in this section. There 
are 980 trees, 20 years old, with an estimated yield of 
7000 bus. A portion of the orchard has been sprayed 
and cultivated for the past three years as an experi- 
ment in co-operation with students at the N Y state 
col of agri. There are now 5000 bus apples for sale 
at the orchard for 60c p bu.—{A. A. Drew, Tioga 
County, N Y. 

At the large apple growing points 
of the Ohio river valley, namely, 
Louisville, Evansville, Mounds and 
Cincinnati, apples have been going 
into storage rapidly. Handpicked 
bulk Baldwin sell in Cincinnati at 
$1.40@1.50 p bbl, Greening 1@1.15, 
York 1@1.25, Ben Davis 1. In bar- 
rels, Rome Beauty are quoted to 
about 2.50, Ben Davis 1.75, Baldwin 
2.25, Spy, King, Grimes Golden and 
Gravenstein 2.50. Storage operators 
who take on supplies deal direct in 
carlots. 


At New York, apples continue in 
liberal supply, trade moderate and 
market tending toward weakness. 
Prices are generally low. 

McIntosh and Jonathan $2@3 p bb). Detroit Red, 
Gravenstein Duchess 1.50@2.25, Alexander, Wealthy, 
Northwestern (Greening 1.50@2.50, other standard 
varieties 1.25@2. windfalls and common stock 75¢c@ 
1, small crabapples 4@8, large 2@4. 

At Chicago, the apple market is 
weak again, the supply being more 
than ample for wants at the reason- 
able prices ruling; the market, how- 
ever, is about steady. 

Jonathans are quoted at $3.56@4 p bbl when of 
extra quality. Wealthy. Wolf River, Twenty-Ounce, 
Snow apples 1.75@2.50, Wagener, Greening. Alex- 
ander 2@2.25, other standard varieties 1.75@2. 
Michigan apples. mixéd. 40@65c p bu_ bskt, 
apples p car (2400 to 2500 Ybs), orchard run, cider 
stock and culls out, 175@225, cars with cider stock 
mixed in 90@125, western br apples 80c@1.75 p bz. 





At Albany, N Y, eggs 33c p doz, 
fowls 16c p Ib, ducks 13c, geese 12c, 
potatoes 50c p bu, onions 50c, cab- 
bages $10 p ton turnips 1.25 p bbl, 
apples 35c@$1, pears 1.50. , 
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example of how not to do it. Thg 
association was nearly wrecked by 
mismanagemen,. of some oihc.als, Preg 
Fellows being especially named. Wheg 
the last annual meeting was held, § 
came near br.aking up in disordeps 
when Pres Fellows arbitrarily moveg 
in favor of a new system of voting® 















































































































apparently to secure his own re-elecs 
tion. That the secretary, A. E. Jacks 
Saw things were wrong is evident byy 
his quiet withdrawal last May. Rees 
cently he came out with a detaileg 
statement for the past two years show. 
ing that the president had publishe@ ro 
a private paper lurgely to boos: himegete™ 
self into political favor. The pub. ) as 
lishing venture cost the association fron 
$5500, whereas it was understood it 28! 
would not be in excess of $1500. Preg’ hop’ 
Fellows frankly admitted the paper pro) 
was run at a loss of $24 annually, tow: 
Two lessons that stand out premij. ™ 8¢?5 
nently in this experience are, first, that eges 
farmers cannot be too careful in see mov 
lecting conscientious men as officers, @ 
It is not often that a mistake is made th 
in this respect. In New England, 
where Boston producers have had ong 
of the foremost organizations in the 
country for 20 fears or more, it haps 
pened but once. That was so long 
ago that farmers have nearly forgot- 
ten it and have profited the past 19 
years by selecting men whom money 
for personal favor would not tempt, 
Secondly, the lesson is plain that the 
publishing business is a hazardous one, 
particularly if attempted by those un. 
familiar with it. To those in New 
England who have been squinting to. 
ward an “official organ,” this Chicago 
experience is respectfully dedicated, 
For many years the grange has been 
trying to establish a real paper with A 
a mission which would come some« ket 
where rear being self-sustaining, pri 
Thousands of dollars have been lost No 
thereby, and while the experience hag 2%, 
been expensive and an honest attempt 
made to profit thereby, it is stila [| 4 
mooted question whether this great 
and worthy body is yet satisfied with a 
results. If an organization said to be a 
1,000,000 strong and tied in a bond of as 
brotherly love has up-hill work, what a 
can a comparative handful of milk % 
producers op o attain? 
I hope to attain? @ 
New York Milk Market 7. 
At New York, the supply is falling era 
off, owing to cooler weather in the fan 
country. Supply and demand are well lar. 
balanced. The Borden rate of ap- 20 
porximately 414c p qt for grade B in 3@ 
the 26-c zone is reckoned a reason- Ju 
able value for Oct. 7% 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 
24 were as follows: sh; 
Milk Cream a 
Eo. acacnis\s dtbontieie he 38,043 2,161 @ 
Susquehanna 5,702 263 wh 
Wrest -MROTO cos ccc ccck 14,363 757 sel 
EERO WABDE. 5.00004 00s 55,850 1,275 ; 
N Y C (long haul) ....97,935 1,325 co! 
N YC lines (short haul) 14,417 17 bu 
NS crea has oe 7,472 2,206 ar 
Lehigh valley eceeeewese 33,667 1,328 fill 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,580 39 co! 
SE: SEO - 6 iasdeuv ces 3,855 35 Ib. 
Pennsylvania .......... 7,809 432 
Other sources ......... 1,570 17 ! 
| EE eee oe 323,344 9,855 ~ 
th 
Toward Normal Conditions—To se- § ab 
cure once more the balance of trade an 
in favor of the United States is the Dh 
effort of financial leaders just now. 
And they seem to be making some lis 
progress, this working toward bet- th 
ter business conditions. There is con- m 
fident belief that our exports of wheat, gr 
other foodstuffs and cotton May speed- Bi 
ily mount to adequate sums in this 1 
direction. The federal reserve banks & 
will probably be in operation by t 
middle of November, and this is re- S 
garded favorably by financial intef- 10 
ests. Within the past week more 


talk has been heard about the early 
reopening of the London and New = 
York stock exchanges, looking toward Bs 
normal business. The railroads are 
again making a desperate appeal for 
a 5-cent rate advance before the inter= 5 
state commerce commission. Foreig® | 
exchange has shown further gratify- 
ing decline toward normal, and inter- 
est rates are steady at the recent 
gratifying decline. Strangely enou 
considerable quantities of German and 
Austrian made goods are p= be 
orted, and a heavy increase ‘ 
reid is anticipated. On both sides 
of the ocean business interests seem 
to be settling down to a belief in #9 
long war. The grain markets h@ 
been well maintained under continue” 
and positive foreign buying, and £ 
carries immediate and  gsratiiym 
profits to producers a 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


, — otherwise stated, quotations in 
@il instances are wholesale. They refer 

Which the product will sell 
warehouse, car or dock. 
country consignees must 


store, 
these 





way to retailers 


For eonsumers an advance is usually se- 
cured Retail prices*emay be 10 to 33% 
bigher 
Beans 

At New York, marrow are in better 

supply and generally selling at $6 p 
100 ibs for choice. Pea beans 4.30, 
red kidney 6. 50, Cal lima 6. 
: Eggs 

The advertising of storage eggs in 
Chicago is a rather new campaign in 


the egg selling field. The public is to 
) be instructed as to the merits of stor- 
|age eggs and the prices they should 
bring. Consumers, it is planned, will 
be taught to ask for storage eggs and 
that they should get them at prices 
under those asked for fresh receipts. 
Possibly this will eliminate the cus- 
tom in the retail trade of selling eggs 
as all fresh when 90% of them are 
from cold storage, and the consumer 
paying the price for fresh eggs. It is 
hoped to relieve the public from ths 
projudice which has_ been aroused 
toward cold storage products by the 
sensational attacks on cold _ storage 

gs. The campaign is also hoped to 
move a large number of from 
which are now a burden on 
the market. 

The fact that recently in one week 
6500 cases of eggs were exported from 
New York has exerted an influence on 
this market. It is believed the eggs 
were sold on a basis of 26c p doz, 
laid down in London. Storage eggs 
have been marked up about a cent, 
first-class being quoted up to around 
2Biec. 

At New 


eggs 


receipts, which 
continue firm. 
qualities ranges 
quoted up 
refrigerator 


York, egg 
are largely fresh, 
Business in the better 
from 30@38c, with extras 
to 35c, near by 35@52c, 
22@ 25c 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay is dull and mar- 
ket inclined lower. Large bales of 
prime timothy sell up to $22 p ton, 
No 3 17.75, fcy light clover mixed 18@ 
2, rye straw 14@15. 

Fresh Fruits 
York, quinces selling well 
prices. Peaches are in light 
of little value. Grapes 
are in fair demand and cranberries 
plentiful at low figures, Pears are 
selling at $3@5.50 p bbl, quinces 3@ 
4 peaches 25c@$1 p bskt, grapes 40c 
@$1 p case, cranberries 2@5.50 p bbl. 
Nuts 


At New York, chestnuts are in mod- 
erate supply and the market firm for 
fancy but poor stock dull and irregu- 
lar. Southern are quoted at $1.50@ 
2p bu, northern 2.50@3.75, cultivated 
3@8c p lb, hickory nuts 3@3.50 p bu, 


At New 
at steady 
receipt and 


Jumbo handpicked Va peanuts 74 @ 
7T%c p lb, fey 54@5%« 
Onions 

At New York, onions are just a 
shade higher on lighter receipts and 
a firmer market. Price range is 60c 
@$1 p bag for either colored or 
white. White pickiing onions are 
Selling at 1@1.50 p bskt. 

At Chicago, the supply of onions 


continues large and demand only fair, 


but with the prices so low, dealers 
are meeting with little difficulty in 
filling orders. Quotations on both 


colored and white range close to Ic p 


Poultry 
The supply of turkeys seem to be 
Small. Several persons who grew 
turkeys last year have gone out of 
the business. Price last year was 
about 13c p lb; have not heard of 
any prices this year.—[A. J. L., Al- 


bion, W Va. 


At New York. excessive receipts of 
live poultry have been responsible for 
the weak market. Dressed poultry 


Meets a good demand when of cheap 
grade. Both small fowls and medium- 
Sized chickens are cleaning up well. 
Live chickens 13@14c p Ib, fowls 12@14%c, roosters 
9@10%c, turkeys 17@18c, ducks 15@18e, geese 12 
ic, guineas 40@50c p pr, Pigeons 15@20c., Fesh 
Killed—Iced turkeys 18@22c, dry-packed chickens 15@ 
20c, iced squabs 20@26c, broilers 15@18%c, roosters 
W@13%c, spring 


ducks 16@1lfc, squabs $i.25@3.75 
Sheepskins in Demand 

Sheepskins is a commodity affected 
-by the European war. Inquiries in 
the large markets are now being 
Made for sheepskins which are wanted 
to fill orders for European armies, 
through middlemen. The leading 
Markets for these skins and where 
they are made up most are Boston, 
New York, St Paul and Milwaukee. 
eepskins are used in makirg linings 
for heavy clothing and will be in great 
mand by European armies in the 
Rear future. Even though foreign 
Biter prices offer much higher prices 
or Prices now are only a little 








able to secure large supplies of 

linings in this country, accord- 
to a Boston authority. Last win- 
having been an open one with 
demand for sheepskins, dealers 


Bbove normal- —they are not likely to. 





did not undertake to stock up as much 
as usual this summer. 
Vegetables 

At New York, southern vegetables 
are meeting a fair inquiry and the 
supply of home-grown is not as plen- 
tiful. Cabbages are quoted as steady 
and lima beans fully 25c lower, mush- 
rooms weak and dull, okra dragging, 
peas plentiful and showing irregular 
quality, squash and turnips weak and 
tomatoes steady. 


Beets and carrots 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, mustard 50@ 


T5e p bbl, Long Island qauahawer T5c@$2 tor short 
cut, long cut -25, state $i@2. stnie and 
Mich celery 10@25¢ p doz behs, Jersey 10@ 5c, 


Baltimore 45@75ce p bbi, white turnips $1@ 
4 75, rutabages 60c@$1, nearby tomatoes $1@ 1.50 D bx. 


Wool Imports Heavy Under New Tariff 


Imports of wool into the U S in- 
creased 118,091,140 ibs in 1914 over 
those of the corresponding eight 
months in 1915. The period covers 
the first eight months of the Sim- 
mons-Underwood tariff on wool man- 


, 15 





ufactures. Imports of clothes. have 
increased to four times the quantity 
and over three times the value of 
corresponding figures in 1913, while 
the average value has decreased from 
$1.17 p lb in 1913 to 97c in 1914. The 
average yearly importation of wool 
of all classes for the 25 years, 1890- 
1914, is 178,450,800 Ibs, says Sec Win- 
throp L. Marvin of the national as- 
sociation of wool manufacturers 
This average is exceeded by the im- 
ports for the first eight months of thi: 
year, which amount to 224,870,882 Ibs. 

The wool market continues firm and 

{To Page 16] 























Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you Wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantees 
insertion in fasue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of Pe FOR SALE” or “TO 
4 will be 


accepted at the o— rate, but 
1 be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a émall adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six conta @ word each tnsertion. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
wertisers and the hatching of 
the publishers of this 
that eggs abali 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantees 
batching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
care in allowing poultry and ess 
use this column, but our responsi- 
bility must end with, that. 


& 


New York City 








SEEDS 
BANKER’S APPLE TREES—Free from disease, true 


LIVE STOCK 





FOR SALE—Guernsey bulls, any age. Large York- 





to name. Special prices. A square deal on all kinds | shire boars March farrow. EDGAR PAYNB, Penn 
of trees and vines. D. G. BANKER, Dansville, N Y. | Yan, N Y. 
AMERICAN GIANT SEED POTATOES, an extra FIRST CLASS ESSEX PIGS, six to eight weeks 


good strain, for sale by the carload. Write for prices. 


a’ for sale. CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 








L. M. ADAMS, Eagle Bridge, N Y 

APPLY TREES—First quality, all varieties. 19 for 
$1. Write for catalog. SAMUEL FRASER, 35 Main 
St., Geneseo . 

FRUIT TREES, raspberry, blackberry. 


aspiraguée, 
strawberry =_ Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


Remsen burg, 





FOR SALE 
in car lots 
Co. 


-American Giant potatoes, ferry seed 
WM SHERMAN, No 2, Ulysses, Potter 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


CHAMPION BRAHMAS (light), state cup winners, 
stock old and young. Send for information. Great 
layers, non setters and the most profitable poultry 
for the farm. Can be fenced with two feet. Meat is 
high, the Brahma filis that want; they are large. you 
know. THE UNDERHILL, FARMS, Ft Ann, N Y. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
1@, Syracuse. N ¥ 


SEVENTY-FIVE WHITE LEGHORN yearling hens, 
choice stock, one dollar. White Leghorn, Silver 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason- 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Lasty 
ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SCOTCH COLLIES of fashionable breeding, the kind 
that get your cows, watch your house. Bitches bred 
$25, papers ready to ship $5. OUTMAN KENNELS, 

Mills, 


BLOODHOUND PUPS ~ each. 
Route 7, Morgantown, W 


AUTOMOBILES 


FOR SALE—Seven passengere1912 Stoddard-Dayton 
touring car in splendid condition. Just overhauled and 
newly painted this spring. Equipment complete with 
two — _—_ and two brand new shoes. A bargain 
for Price = application. H. L. POST, 
Box oa. 8 Springfield, Mass. 


MAOHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Gasoline engines, portable and station- 
ary, cream separators, wer washing machines. con- 





Digs. 








T. P. BARKER, 














Campine, Houdan and Buttercup es a $2.50 and J . r 
Lots of fi 2. H. BUMP - | crete mixers, feed mills, etc UNITED ENGINE 
——cC » Cam- | COMPANY. Albany. N Y. 
ONE THOUSAND YEARLING S C White Leghorns PATENTS 


$1 each in lots of 10 or more, bred from the famous 

nen = tJ = . each. Cash with order. Satis- 
om your money back. T. 

UNDERHILL TARMS, re Ann, NY 


WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH, American 
Dominiques, Silver Spangled, Hamburg Single Comb, 
Black Minorca cockerels, 85c each. AUSTIN JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK, White Orpington pullets. Cock- 
erels $1 to $3. 150 S C White Leghorn cockerels. 
Great bargain if ordered at once. WILLIAM J. 
SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md. 











FOR SALE—One hundred Indian Runner ducks 
and drakes, fawn and white, pairs and trios not 


akin. Address FRANK H. TAYLOR, Reedsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—White Holland turkeys, May hatched, 
from strong, healthy, stock. GILMAN MORSE, Han- 
cock, Vt 








COCKERELS from laying strains, Buff Rocks, White 
lequeres. RELLE SHEPARD, Route 78, Jamestown, 





FOR SALE—Improved Silver Campine cockerels from 
extra laying strain. W. 8S. LONG, Frankford, Del. 


PEKIN DUCKS and Barred Rock cockerels reason- 
able. GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J 


COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS ae _Dair, 
JESSIE V. REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Indian Runner drakes, fawn $1.50 each. 
MRS EMMA FALKE, Lyons, N Y. 


RARRED ROCK COCKERELS, good egg strain. 
JOHN HANE, Brockwayville, Pa. 








trio $4. 








IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books with list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free. I get 
Patent or no fee. R. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg, 
Washington, D C. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damagod stone- 
ware shipped to any address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton. Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea 

and bean pots, a little of each. Send cash with order. 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me 








MISCELLANEOUS 
FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN will be interested in 
our special steel wire brush for cleaning horses and 
cattle.- Better results with less labor than by any 
other means. A — will bring circular and fall 
Particulars. Age wanted. THE POWELL 
SPECIALTY, 31 Clinton St, Newark, N J 


COTTON SEED MEAL—Give us a trial order for 
Dove brand cotton seed meal. 38%4% to 41% protein 
Fine quality at attractive price. Compares favorably 
—_ many brands sold on higher analysis at higher 
Prices. Ask your experiment station. F. W. BRODE 

& COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. 








ENTERPRISING Ls a rong use printed stationery. 
1000 fine white envelopes or letter heads $2.25 de- 
livered. PRINTERS, Nicholville, N Y¥ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 














BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS $2. 


R. W. SHAW, Delevan, N Y¥ 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 
ING, Linesville, Pa 


WES Ppa DUCKS CHEAP. RUPRACHT, 
Pulaski, N 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. 
Mardela, Md. 


, Cook strain, 





MRS HOMER WAR- 








CHAS. THIELE, 





LIVE STOOK 


FOR SALE—Registered service bull, Hengerveld 
Korndyke Merdu, fine individual, nicely marked, 
more white than black. Sire is grandson of Pontiac 
Korndyke. Write for price to T. J. WELCH, North 
Hebron, N Y. 


JERSEY BULA CALF, ten months old, from regis- 
tered stock. Beautiful specimen, valuable to any 
farmer for grading up. Pedigree furnished. Price 
low. F. C. AYERS. Metuchen, N J. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Well grown 
rams. High . t breeding. Sire, Troquots 
Senator y Jean Paul. F. L. HANSEL, Fast Win- 
field. N Y. 

SHROPSHIRE RAM a. blocky fellows, nicely 
wooled. bull. four months, choice one. 
ARTHUR B. RYDER. Barnerville. N Y. 

REGISTERED AND GRADE rs SHEEP 
for registered. 


St pate, 
BD 8 Ho 











MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN, WOMEN WANTED—To learn shorthand, 
typewriting at their own homes. Shorthand experts 
get $18 to $40 week. Earn while learning. Write 
immediately for free sample lessans and book, ““How 
to Become Expert Shorthand Writer." FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTP, Desk BR, Rochester, N Y 





Gov 
Make 


NMENT FARMERS WANTED. age 21 to 50 
25 monthly. Write OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet 8-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ¢ 





WANTED—Men and women to become advertising 
experts. Expert advertising writers get $26 to $100 
week. Earn while learning. Write cumneieney oe 
free sample lessons and book, “How to Become 
Advertising Expert..." FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Desk 
BP, Rochester, N Y 








RURAL CARRIER, Post Office, Rallway Mail and 
other Government “Exams” are being held all the 
time. Get pocpered by emer vu s 
Examiner. Booklet free. Write today. PATTE 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 2819, Rochester, N Y. 

MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18 WANTED. $65 te 
$15@ month. U S government life jobs. Commen 
education. Write immediately for list of positions 








open to you. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 
WANTED—Married farmer. March Ist, 1915. 
Smal! dairy farm, — extra help. Must be strictly 
. References uired. K. BREADY, 
Howard and Huntingdon Sts, Philadelphia. 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—-can help 
ee Trial examination free OZMENT, 107-R, 
St Louis 


MAIL CLERKS WANTED. Commence 
Sample examination questions free 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, TMochester, 





RAILW AY 
75) «month 
FRANKLIN 
N ¥ 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


POULTRYMAN—Reliable, cane, experienced in 
all branches, wants position. consider share 
proposition A ZINNER Sneek M peuvers. Provi- 
dence, R 








AGENTS 


$129 ABSOLUTELY SURE—Man or woman to dis- 
tribute religious erature i ie a lek 
promotion No experience re time work 
also. ZIEGLER COMP ANY. Dept Ti “Philadelphia. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ALFALFA, CORN AND HOGS are rapidly oy 
farmers in the southern states wealthy. The South is 
the new “‘corn belt’ and the natural realm of “king 
alfalfa.”” Act quickly while land prices are so e- 
tremely low, values rapidly advancing. Alfalfa book- 
let and “Southern Field’ magazine free. M. VY. 
RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, Southemn 
Ry, Room 2, Washington, D C 














FINE FARM—One mile from village on Main road 
160 acres all lying nearly level. Almost new barn 
36x60 and fine 14 room house full bathroom equip- 
ment. Buildings all recently painted. Never failing 
water supply. Price $4000, easy terms. Write quick 
if interested. C. L. STONE, Oxford, N Y. 


A SMALL COUNTRY STORE and chicken farm of 
few acres; beautiful location among the pueutesios 
Trout stream running through property. 

Write for particulars. EVAN D AKERLY. “Parkvilie, 
Sullivan Co, Y. 








DELAWARE FARMS—Cheap 
markets. STATE BOARD OF 
Dover, Del. 


Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 


You can make some money that you 
would never make any other way, by 
advertising in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department some 
of your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants; or implements, or household 
goods you no longer have use for, but 
which others might use. 

Lots of farmers have made money 
this way—and made it so easily it was 
just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 


Fine soil. Best 
AGRICULTURE, 








if you haven't awakened to the possi- 
bilities of money-making by advertis- 
ing in American Agriculturist’s Farm- 


ers’ Exchange department—and read- 
ing the advertisements carefully, too, 

Look over the old truck in your wood- 
shed and attic. You'll probably find 
several things you don’t need—but 
which others might be crazy to buy. 

A 25-word advertisement would tell 
all about them and would only cost you 
6c a word, or $1.50. It would sell the 
goods, too. These advertisements de, 


You Ought To Advertise 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
mone 


merican Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 





Gentlemen : 


Amelia, Va. 





Ahead of All Other Papers 


I inclose $1.50. Please insert the adv below in your Farmers’ 
Exchange column next issue and oblige. 
to compare with the old reliable American Agriculturist. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) LAFAYETTE MANN, 


I can’t get results anywhere 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


-—Wheat—, 


19146 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Chicago , 95 75 71% .50 
New York .... 1.22 -96 83 80 54 
&5 4 

93 80 
93 12 


Minneapolis .. E .86 73 73 46 





—Oats—, 


1913 
12% 
1546 


161, 


--Com— 


Cash or 





No reasonable producer could find 
fault with the general course of the 
wheat market the past few days. Prices 
were reasonably well maintained 
everywhere, growers s.lling their har- 
Vest outturn, realizing their profits as 
well as the dealers, who found a brisk, 
ultimate market, this very largely on 
export account. While the market ‘s 
greatly unsettled, with some _reac- 
tions, positive advances, long since 
scored, have been well maintained, 
quotations now some 0c above 
those of a year ago. Slight reactions 
this week were due to pressure of 
offerings. Winter wheat states still 
hold very large reserves, looking for 
market outlet. Recent smart up- 
turns carried Dec wheat at Chicago 
to 1.17% p bu, May 1.22% and bet- 
ter, with a New York price above 1.30. 
Chicago, No 2 red winter was quot- 
able around $1.18@1.15 p bu. 

Corn values were fairly supported 
without particularly new feature, 
on“the basis of 6914@70c p bu for 
Dec and 72c for May. Old No 2 corn 
in store was firm at 74144 @75dc at Chi- 
cago, with the New York price for 
yellow close to 83c. 

Oats showed slight reaction around 
5le Yor Dec at Chicago and 54c for 
May. The good export trade was less 
in evidence; standard oats in store 
4714 @48e. 

Barley was*quiet, choice malting 
offered very conservatively at former 
prices around 68@73c p bu. Feed 
harley was in ample supply at 50 
@E€2c. 

Field seeds were quiet under small 
offerings and generally steady. Prime 
timothy $5.80 p 100 lbs, clover 14.75, 
hungarian 1@1.25, millets 1@1.50, 
buckwheat 1.75 @2. 

Rye offerings were smaller and 
ehanged hands readily at firm figures 
around 91@92c p bu for No 2 on 
track. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








— — Hoss — 
1914 1913 


$7.65 $8.35 
7.10 _ 
8.65 

8.50 


8.00 
8.45 





big of beef ani- 
mals has been arriving in town in 
these yards of late, a8 well as in both 
eastern and western packing centers. 
in fact, on Oct 19 the run aggregated 
29,000 head, being the largest since 
mid-Dec, 1913. 

The run of sheep has been liberal 
and the trade active. The bulk of 
sheep sold at $4.75@5.95. Buyers have 
tried to force the decline in lamb 
prices, but sellers have been in no 
mood to make concessions and most 
of the transactions of late have bees 
on the basis of 7.35@7.75. 

CHICAGO LIVE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
Cattle 


Common to fair steers 
Medium to good 
Choice corn 

Prime heavy 
Yearling beeves 

Dry. butcher cows 
Butcher bulls 
Canning cows 

Heavy calves 

Good to choice Veals........+.-+++05. 10.50@11.00 
Stockers, 500 to 700 lbs 6.50 @7.25 
Feeders, 750 to 1100 6.00@7.75 
Milch cows, each 60.00@90.00 


7.50@8.50 
8.60@9.25 


8.50@10.75 
5.00@7.50 


$7.90@7.25 
.80@7.50 
-55@7.65 
80@7.10 
15@7.30 
.35@7.60 
-40@7.65 


Common to good mixed packing 

Fair ta choice medium weighs 

Fair to selected butchers 

Poor to good heavy packing 

Selected 260 te 300-Ib packing 

Fair to fancy heavy shipping 

Fancy selected light shipping 

Sheep and Lambs 

Range wethers, plain to prime 

Fed wetiers, common to best 

Yearlings, poor to 

Fed ewes, plain to 

Native lambs, choice to fancy 

Native lambs, fair to good .... 

Range lambs, good to prime . .. 7.50@7.75 

The lowest top price for hogs for 
the year was scored last week Mon- 
day, Oct 19, when prices at Chicago 
touched $7.85 p 100 lbs. It was on 
Mec 20, 1913. when the low price of 
7.75 was paid. 

The Horse Market 


Exports of horses from the United 
States have been a mere handful of 
late years, the; first two-thirds of 


4.2! 
7.50@7.85 
6.75@7.15 


1914 being only 15,000 head. The 
French are said to be now in the 
market for more than that number 
to re-enforce their cavalry. Such 
horses must be sound and have a 
good gait and be of proper size. Buy- 
ing in the large markets is on a lib- 
eral scale, althotgh there has been 
no appreciable advance in prices, 
ON CHICAGO 
Choice 


PRICE RANGE HORSES 


AT 


25@ 50 
60@140 


Ibs deg 75@150 © 165@200 
New York, Monday, Oct 26— 
week after Monday . steers 
showed more strength, selling firm to 
l5c higher on Wednesday; later the 
market was dull and closed lower for 
steers; steady for bulls and cows, and 
choice fat cows firm. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $6.50 
@ 9.75, oxen and stags 5.25@7.50, 
bulls 7.75, cows .2.50@7, veals 


At 
Last 


1.50 @ 7.75, 
8.50@13, culls 6@8, grassers 5@6.12, 
yearlings 4@6, milch cows slow at 
30 @ 80. 

Today there were 84 cars of cattle 
and 1895 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, with sellers holding steady; 
closed firm to a fraction higher for 
heavy; steady for the under 
Steers averaging 885 to 1460 
at $5.50@9.55 p 100 lbs, in- 
cluding 533 cars Va, 952 to 1446 Ibs, 
6.65 @9.55, 20 cars W Va, 1015 to 1460 
Ibs, 7.50@9.50, carload Ky, 1119 Ibs, 
7.00, N Y SS5 to 1200 Ibs, 5.50 


good 
grades. 
lbs sold 


steers, 


$@8.25, fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib 
steers 6.75 @ 7.25, common 700 to 900- 
lb steers 4.50@6, rough half-fat 1000 
to 1300-lb steers 5@6.75, fat oxen 4.50 
@7. bulls 4.50@7.50, cows 4.25@6.50, 
heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5@ 
7.50, bologna cows 4@4.25. Six 
hundred head of calves sold at 8@11. 
Hogs were lower Monday, receipts 
totaling 70 double decks. Heavy 
weights, mixed and mediums, came 
within the range of 7.70@7.75, light 
Yorkers 7@7.75, heavy 17.65@7.70, 
pigs 6.50@6.75. Thirty double decks 
of sheep arrived on a slow market 
and prices held steady, ranging from 
4@5.85, lambs 5.50@8., 

At Buffalo, steady to common kinds 
cattle were 15@25c 
Monday. The total receipts were 
6000 head. Best grades held steady 
and were quoted up to about $9.75 p 
100 lbs, fair to good heavy shipping 
steers S@9, Canadian 8@8.25, butch- 
ering steers fair to choice heavy 7.75 
8.50, common to best handy 7@8.50, 
prime handy weight heifers 7.745@8, 
handy weights 7.25@7.75, common to 
good 6@7, canners 3.50@4, stockers 
»@6.75, feeders 6.75 @7.0, bulls 5@ 

Pigs sold at T7.50@7.60, all 
other grades of hogs 7.75. Total re- 
ceipts were 9200 head, while sheep 
and lambs amounted to 15,000 head. 
Top price paid for lambs was 7.75 
@7.85. Sheep were slow and the best 
ewes cleared at 5@5.25, wethers 5.50 
@5.75, yearlings 6.60 downward. 


of heef 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No°2 red wheat 
$1.14 p bu, No 1 white corn 98c, No 
2 rye 93c, white oats 5Blc, timothy 
hay 17.50 p ton, green salted hides 
1444c p Ib, unwashed wool 21@22c, 
hens 12%4c, chickens 13c, eggs 26c p 
doz, apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, pears 4, 
quinces 1.25 p bu, cabbage 1.25 p bbl, 
cauliflower 1.25 cra, onions 55c p 
bu, white squash 60c p hamper. 

O, eggs 26c p doz, 
chickens I3c, ducks 
beets 50c p bu, cab- 


At Cleveland, 
fowls 138c p Ib, 
lée, geese l6c, 








F See 








Grocer Buying Supplies in Produce Market 


characteristic 
the 
their 
potatoes, 


scene is 
York city. There 
wholesalers and buy 
autumn, are shown 
parsnips, 


This 


7° 


bow 
o 
1.2 


bulls 5@ 
8.50 @ 
5 @5.50, 


oxen sold at 6@685, 
a 5, cows 3.25@6.25, veals 
12.50, culls 6@8, grassers 
yearings 4@5. 

Sheep ruled firm after Monday in 
sympathy with lambs. and cuosed 
higher. Lambs after Tuésday showed 
more strength and closed 15@28c¢ 
higher. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep, ewes $2.50@5.50, 
lambs 6@8.50, yearlings 5.50@6. To- 
day sheep were in fair demand and 
steady. Common to good sheep, ewes, 
sold at 3.50@5 p 100 lbs, a few choice 
at 5.12@5.25, common to choice 
lambs at 7@8.10, yearlings at 5@6. 
Top price for N Y lambs 8.10, Pa do 
8, W Va do 8.10, Ohio do 8, Ind do 
7.50, N Y¥ sheep 5.25, W Va do 5.25. 

Hogs held up to about steady after 
Monday of last week. Today there 
were nearly two cars on sale. Prices 
were 15@20c lower. Good heavy and 
medium N Y and Pa hogs sold at 
7.90 p 100 lbs; roughs at 6,90. 

The Horse Market 


Receipts of fresh western horses at 
New York were more liberal last 
week and included several carloads of 
heavy drafters. Demand fair for fresh 
westerns and prices generally steady. 
Second-hand workers very dull and 
weak to lower. Good to choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $300@400 p 
head, chunks 200@250, fair to good 
second-hand, general purpose horses 
90 @ 175. 

At Pittsburgh, all desirable grades 
of beef animals were a shade stronger 
Monday, 100 cars arriving. Good to 
choice steers were quoted at $8.60@9, 
good 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 8.25@8.50, 
medium to good 1200 to 1300-Ib steers 


a 


THODS,2, tidy 1070 tp 1150-lb steers . 


of the 
green grocers and push-cart men come to the 
daily supplies. 
onions, carrots, 
salsify, etc—this wholesaler is a 


Gansevoort market in New 


taken in 
turnips, 


In, this picture, 
beets, radishes, 
root crop specialist. 


bage $10 p ton, carrots @O0c p bu, 
marrow beans 3.75@4, onions 0c, p 
100 ibs, pumpkins 75¢@1.25 p doz, 
rutabagas 40c p bu, spinach 15c, 
Hubbard squash 2 p doz, white tur- 
nips 50c p bu, No 2 red wheat 1.15, 
No 3 yellow corn ,80c, No 3 white 
oats 5lc, middlings 27 p ton, gluten 
feed 26.50, timothy hay 16, medium 
unwashed wool 24c p Ib. 


At Columbus, O, corn 73c p bu, 
wheat $1.10, oats 48c, bran 27 p ton, 
middlings 29, timothy hay 15@16, 
clover 14, oat straw 7, steers 744c p 
Ib, veal calves 8@lilc, hogs 7%c, 
sheep 514c, lambs 7l4c, eggs 286 p 
doz, sweet corn 15c, fowls 13c p Ib, 
turkeys 20c, ducks and geese l4c, po- 
tatoes 65c p bu, white onions 1.25 p 
100 Ibs, red and yellow 1, cabbage 1, 
turnips 25c p bu, apples 1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, quinces 1.50 p bu. 





War Taxes Now Fixed—House and 
senate at Washington last week 
agreed on the bill to raise 90 million 
dollars, making up deficiencies owing 
to losses through smaller customs 
revenue. The war tax on beer was 
fixed at $1.50 a barrel. Bank capital 
is to pay $1 on each $1000. Domestic 
sweet and dry wines are to pay 8 cents 
a gallon; brandies used to fortify 
wines 55 cents. Stock brokers will be 
taxed $30 a year, theaters, according 
to the seating capacity, $25 up to $100. 
Stamp taxes are to be placed on per- 
fumeries, cosmetics, hair dyes, ship- 
ments of daily newspapers. Pawn 
brokers pay $50 a year. Tobacco deal- 
ers pay a graduated schedule, those 
doing a very large business as high 
as $2400 annually. 


lower> 


American Agricult 


THE DAIRY MARKETS — 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER Pou > 
New York 
1914.. 32% 39 
1913... 314% 32 
1912.. 2914 21 
1911.. 3214 314 
Batter 


The advance in the price of buttes™ 
late in the summer and early fall wag 
unfortunate in that it reduced thg% 
consumption of butter and  causeg 
many consumers to turn to oleo; bugs 
the statistical position of butter gf 
present is fairly satisfactory. Wg" 
carried over in the large warehouse 
about 9,000,000 Ibs this year from laggy 
and the opening of this month foung@] 
stocks had decreased about 7,000,000 — 
lbs from the figures of. Oct 1 lage” 
year. Dealers are still of two mindg@ 
as to the butter export or imporg 
situation. When war was  declareg 
in Europe, it was thought the U g 
would have a good chance. to export] 


butter this year, but now dealers are | 


inclined to believe the U S will have 
a chance to take care of considerabig 
foreign butter. With England pogs 
sibly eliminated and the other belligé 
erant nations not likely to take but 
ter from foreign counties, the markets 
open for Australia, 
and Argentina are logically this coun.” 
try and Canada, 
price standpoint, Canada is not in the® 
market. Argentine 
recently offered to New York dealerg 

for delivery in Nov and Dec at 2964 
p lb, duty paid, and New Zealand ig@ 
offering to place butter on thes 
wharves in San Francisco at 

2944c, duty paid. Even with these® 
figures, there is plenty of chance fop 

our storage butter to make a goog | 
profit, but it is not at all certain that 

butter from these foreign countries 

will not be offered at 
later on. Just now the industrial sit. 

uation in*the U S is not such as to” 
cause a heavy consumption of butter 

and specualtive interest in the product 

is lagging. Had the prices advanced 

in a normal way the past summer 

and fall, it is likely more butter 

would be wanted at this time. 
advances come naturally, 
do not complain. 

At New York; receipts have not 
been so burdensome and the feeling 
in the market is steady. Choice cmy 
butter sells up to 32M%c p Ib, held 32¢, 
state dairy 26@30%4c. 

At Chicago, fcy cmy butter ig 
large lots in tubs has been selling at 
about 30c with an occasional lot com- 
manding a premium of %4 
But strictly fancy butter is not arriving 
in large quantities, and is readily 
taken both for home trade and to ot« 
casionally fill outside orders. Dairy 
butter is quotable at about 29c for the 
best and is meeting a moderate sal@, 
receipts light. 

At Albany, cmy 
dairy 29c. 

At Columbus, cmy 3ic, 

At Syracuse, dairy 35c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 33c, dairy 29c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 34c, dairy 25c. 

At Elgin, Ill, Oct 26, 


> 


consumers 


butter lb, 


dairy 20ce:; 


32c p 


Cheese 


At New York, the cheese market 
is well sustained on both state and 
Wis fresh receipts. Late 
prices in the west range from 13%@ 
18%c for twin daisies and 1314 @l4e>> 
for regular twins. 
flats holds around 14% @15c. . 

At Chicago, the cheese trade ‘is 
about steady, receipts keeping up well 
as to shipments. Both are averaging 
better than a year ago. Twins sell 
at 12%, @13c p Ib, daisies 13@13%e, 
young America and longhorn 1 
@ l4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


{From Page 15] 
ish the ’14 season without loss. 





New Zealand 
At present, from the ™ 


butter has been 
J 


¥ 


a 


lower prices 4 


When © 


to Yee 


all sales of 
butter were made today at 31l4c p Ih @ 


asking 


Market for state | 


In- — 
deed, with the higher prices, dealers | 


stand a good chance to break much | 


better than even; Grease prices OF 
medium fleece are fully a cent higher 
now than a month ago. A recent 
transfer of Ohio three-eighths blood 
Was made at 29c, marking a new high 
level for the season. Current quota- 


tions on fleece at Boston are as folk @ 


lows: Washed delaine 31@32c, XX 


and above 30@3lc, fine unwashed de*"] 


laine 26@27c, fine unwashed clothing 


25c, haif blood and three-eighths blood @ 


clothing 28@29c. In territory W 
a recent sale of New Mexico wool was~ 
made at 19@20c, Montana and Sod@ 
Springs wool at 19% @20c and three=_ 
eighths blood at about 24c. Cross) 
bred wool has been selling so rapidly” 
to English manufacturers of 
goods that it is feared the supply # 
inadequate, say reports from Lond 
and England. Crossbreds are active 
this market, Boston having a 
cleaned up its supply to go abroad. ba 
Soldiers’ needs are booming the 
woolen trade in England. Manus 
turers of heavy woolen goods b 
filed up with orders and decitm® 
business offered from colonial 
and from the ordinary home trae 
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rs tive Stocn Fieco Repacecatarive y 4 : are all of the best 
o : and b with individuality. 
= ETHAN A HUTCHINS as : ype A oes r) good = ity 

ee TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA. 














yas ‘ R d t M id 1 Am sor agri engines. Cutcege, Ti Dee tr are offering from their flock of 

‘ American @ roa congress, Atlanta, Nov 9- 

he Great Records at Meridale gasetionn, Geel sends conven, Atlentgy, DORSET HORNED SHEEP 
ed a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
ut and a number of yearlings, and can supply 


good show flock. We are now ready to book 


d qualified for the registered merit on orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 


A mos ebrated herd of Jersey cattle is that ington, Nov 11-13 
ewned by Ayer & McKinney, known as the Meridale American highway agen. Atlanta, Ga, Nor 9-14 
farms in New York. In 1910 this herd included 52 International live tock exposition, Chicago, | Til. er S ires 
I 
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Ve cows wi s Contest b N 1 livery. Can supply small flocks of ev at 
seg yt ie, eee ne SS ae ae ; At. pny Re ey woh ce ane Nov 16-21 Comprising the blood of Champion Rival Masterpiece, various ages Prices reasonable For further 
vas an average of 6949 pounds of milk jn court state poultry show. St Louis, Nov 24-29 | Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Trueworth ; some particulars, addrese 
ast is of "butter. This had increased to Second annual convention of the women of the South, | handsome pigs; $25 pair. Also some splendid boars RE > 
nd mi x and 509 pou ds of batter in Muskogee, Okla. Nov 10-15 | ready for fall service, $35 each . ._ C. T. BRETTELL, Me. 
4 this herd contained 135 tested cows . - — > > IK : ee, ermoat 
00 ; ze ‘i product of 7982 po unds and 513 ene gouthern commercial cot om, ELKTON FARM : - ELKTON, MD. - SWAY WWW 
rm t butte 7 us = .. — oes ous average = Wetional grange, Fy ——-5 , = 7 a e for WINTER 
Cons We Were os Northwestern road congress waukee, Wis, Oct ee 
i so answers many questions as to produc: B k h B 
rt (cote. Mase Ge fae ts tae tines fae Perit Ls L 8 exposition, North nis Oe erKsnire Oars sERVICE 
ed alle an average of 10,005 pounds ef milk ; IF seneas About Christmas time I will have a deluge Of letters 
is of t r, cows all past 10 years of Sectiona arm Meetings g for boars m @ serv ew 
8 ; erage fat test was 5 (tye AR. a te . . ones are buying now gaa a putting Mr. Pig in his per- H 
rt 1 in one year 11.433 pounds of milk Maryland week exposition, Baltimore, Md manent quarters, 80 t e’ll be quite at home and amps ire own 
re is of butter. Her fat test. was 6% Nov 16 to 21, 1914 | have his mind on A 4 when the New Year’s | prea for quality not uantity f the I 
, the Meridale herd four cows which show New York state vegetable growers’ assu, Ithaca, N Y, rushison. DON’T DELAY, BUY TODAY. ee 82 flock _- ie ne y from the International 
ve ter production for the year of over Feb 9-11 | aA. A. BUCKLEY Woodrow Farm, Broad Pp og --  ¥ fuperte- 
le ich is at the rate of 2% pounds a da Western New York hort soc, Rochester, N Y E es Axe, Pa | tions. Large boned, low down, well wooled for shew 
a Semen tats terete Goalies ne aad ; ayer oe Jan 27-29 or breeding. DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 
roducers we find in this herd six cows Second annual exhibitiea izab--htown poultry ass, e 
&- 13,000 pounds of , Elizabethtown ’ Jan 6-8 P h B k h 
it- I seeds a. . an ‘averess yr on 72.000 Schenectady equity tanc iers’ assn poultry show, Ocho ens urst erksnires S h ro ~ ire ams 
. ilk d 692 Po is of butt hat 27 nectady, } Jan 12-17 . , — » p 
ts ~ 11. 000 _ pounds a milk bor a4 y+ Ad Retail florists association, chrysanthexum a, Are well known for size and quality. 
nd > 3 butter, and 53 cows gave an average yield of Reading, Pa, ov iz7-21 | They make good in feed lot and show and Hampshire boar pigs (March farrowed). Very 
n- yer 10,000 pour ds of milk and 606 pounds of butter. Sixth cnneai reading poultry and pigeon associa 1-5 | Ting Stock of allages forsale. Cholera  -# wy (anol Feasnnsbie. prices = 
he In Ta ny Be effort is made to force American Owl club, Reading, Pa. Dec 2-4 | Immune. Write for pedigree and prices. - Ki 
he | g cow. She is fed, cared for and managed under en- New be poultry. pigeon and pet sent cette PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. Pi h Sh 
on” a gg: Fae EL 5 Grete Bullalo poultey’ show, Buffalo, N ¥, Nev a5-38 — inehurst ropshi 
within a reasonable od after freshening and is + NY, “ i " 
*. ed to, Keep everlastingly at the business of mak- Williamsport poultry show, Williamsport, F. 11-29 | Large Berkshires at Highwood Jet ‘ld deven tion stock, also ited’ Becks ter’ tte ry tay pays 
: = milk. There is one cow in the herd which began 1914 meeting society for horticultural a. 2 to Argentina. Makes fourth rtation this year. We sad as to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 
is ee seat one SOS Snow Sak 2S Fe, en Philadelphia, Pa, Dec 29-30 | registered Berkshires during isha,» hich ls overe hundred Henry L. Wardwell, Bor 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥. 
18 as ——_ Mca Bee oS aan oe some .. ovt, | Manufacturers and land products show, Portland, then eny other cutee tecndir im the U.S. Most of these went = P 4 
at ; ‘ ay of her present lactation period she is making Ore Oct, 26-Nov 14 | te Se, Ce aes for iteeit Selected catenate, . 4 . 
a ie oes than 2% pounds of butter a day. ‘The wonderful Kanairha Co, Co farm bureau annual exhibit, Charles: - ages, for H.C.& H. B, HARPENDING, Dundee, N.¥ | Fairh e Hempsh DOWNS 
— obtained at this farm are therefore not based ’ 
4 me -—"y met neds nee re a of —— — Secotid ‘exhibition of Coste Benen Soatey ong 19 E HAVE FOR SAL From imported and home-bred stock. Great bargsins 
; | By Thy gh ~~. DR ~ NJ state hort oc, New Brunswick, N J, Dec 8-9 in ewes. EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. Ni 
cow must be a profit-maker and to remain in a a. . _ - D. No, 2, Dilon, N.Y. 
at 4 the ae herd she must do her best and do it well. ag = mee 8 N Y¥ state dairymen’s Dee 15-28 125 B E RK SHI R E P I G S 
q EE eye Rochester, N Y, Dec 15-18 | boars of the breed out of large, prolific sows: also * | HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
4 aun = See enn Opie Fae at Baca eS ES | bi eody Vilhs, “othe take 
- . Bowdi rt ‘ee & * , Particulars. Z - ° 
0 fetrod Holsteins, writes: "Through ‘your paper f B& fruit growers’ assn, Bendererille, Dec 16-18 Choice Shetlan Sil ages "end ‘eokee: 
. = we sold within the last eight days one carload of ———. N J, omeey ——" es : Durce pigs from first prize winners at International. 
r eatile to G. F. Vandeveer of Freehold, N J, one load er courses at Pa state college open, 
. Stitz 4 4 Farmers’ week at Pa state college. Deo 29-Jan 3 Collie pups from imported prise dogs. Stale 
P q to George i zal a veneee, Pa, one load to Farmers’ short course, Morgantown, W Va wants and write today. F. STEWART, Pa 
d ER. Cask of Westville, Ind, ahd more buyers inp Gimamve, | 22S = MTA ‘Dedlareed stock. “compriaing? the CATTLE BXEEDERS 
Tr sight. armers’ w a. an 4- 
. Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y. Feb 9-15 | blood of Masterp’ Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 
4 
° Midwinter fair, les, poult corn -— dairy show, | ACRE FARM. 5 jon A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa. 
n ‘ Coming Events Columbus 0, — _— n 4-15, 1915 SHADY SUMMIT SPRING FARM 
3 iis Gairy chow, Chlsage Oct 28-81 Greater Buffalo pages caw, Buffalo, N ? ‘a Nev's a8 x ‘“ offers for sale registered Dutch-Belted 
American good roads congress, convention of American W Va stato road‘ school, 7 W Va, Dec 1-11 Lakeview Farm Berkshires ~ . — oe, Se eS = 
it road builders’ assn, good roads show, at the inter- N Y state dairymen’s assn, RochestergN Y, Dec 15-18 | Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any os in serv- ike 7 . 7 aed 
g ieee empiaenent et. | Chicago K. ct MO Menmeuth poultry club, Asbury Park, N J, Nov 36-28 | 0 ep braham Boad, Springheld, M ERSKINE. Ss SMITH Marathon Nt e 
an roya e stock show, Kansas i 0, Lebanon Valley corn show, Lebanon, Pa. Nov 13-14 am oa) pringfe ass. aohat . ° . * 
‘ th annual poultry show, Madison Sener, G Garden’ - icone = i oe — i *Y ason, bebang Pa, 
» a non county pigeon anc poultry assn anon, 
Ys York City, N ¥, “ BERKSHIRES—Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece and 
Kew Feb 12-18 Nov 25-28 Baron Duke ete tet 2 yearling sows. Sept. pigs. line Holst in-Friesian Breeder 
— Premier = ow an an me ©, unde- - ( ‘lub 
n a - ome aaa * feated sire an Oxford and Suffolk rams and olstein riesian breeder s 
t POULTRY BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS ewes. H. S. oaLeo ORY. Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥, | Cattle for sale. Pure-bred crade. Gales lst 
$0 MANY ELEMENTS into the shipping of published east month» For it and Gescrgtion ne 
- 2 NY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping : ’e 
oe our advertisers and the hatching of same by - 
: op bers that the —— of ate paper cannot Bi Growth OLLINS Ria'ei ad RED Raise a good sire, we can furnish the subject 
at eggs shi : ch t uyer un- r 
: 7 ty 3 2 g y KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGBS 
ae continue to exercise the greatest care in S ° D B Pig Profits Pal Serer You* can rapidly increase the value of your herd @ 
allowing poultry and egg vertisers to use is , than oh og you own one. Our bulls closely related te 
y eaumn, but our responsibility must end with that. pring uroc Oars Red Pond wy — peotasing, i families. Tell me what i es 
J sired by 600 and 800 Ib. boars and out of 400 to 600 Pacts, on \KER. HERKIMER, 
- ee tells why 
Ib. sows.. 20 head of these boars priced to sell quick, } 
: ST O C K F O R S A L E all resistered. Entine pbere is double jmmene un 375ib RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
| ‘| Ste.. write D. H. DREISBACH. Box 1ST, Kingston, Rorwus J Coutmns Waar SALAM | otters HF bul, born March 14th, 1914. Sire 
, Buff and Black Orpington cockerels, cocks and year- 4 . - ; . i Meertstown WJ ! Hengerveld Segis No 60772, whose dam and 
Ross Co., O. Send your name for catalog. mo 
ling hens. Buttercup cockerels. Monster Pekin ducks, D le Octot 80, 1914 dam average 30.91—4.66%@ fat. Dam, Aaggie 
no larger in America ibis flock of Giant Toulouse =e See Seer , pia Beets 3d 21.30 Ibs at 4 years A RO. Price $150, 
. q gee. old and young birds. If interested, write for ae onnientetenen >: ee OWN NS, - W Win . ¥. 
j Se ticular and prices. C. Vanalstine, Demster, N.Y. DUROC Nice Pigs $16 SW V°0°®v oF HH DVD WOWOyy 4 BR & SONS est field, N. Y. 
_ ir, Wri We are offering a fine lot Z H ] > H if Cal 
. & per pair. Write} 7 LARGE Yitnax Youusuinn 7 olstein eer ves 
/_ = L h Rose Comb i Z——— Y} 
> & rown eg OFrNS Single Comb | MISS O. WIX, DeGRAFF, OHIO 4 YORKS YORKSHIRE Boars, ready for Z | ai ages. nicely marked. Good individuals. Price right, 
, 7 ; ZY service. Theseboare 7 | HENRY K. JARVIS . FLY CREEK, NW. ¥Y. 
‘ Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, Uy we large boneand % ‘ an . > 
)) sod winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs Y SWINE are tue be tame. Iso have a % 
3 ow, yo sows of splendid 7 
7 ——————_contormation . 7|HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


vi ad chick Satisfact teed. Circular. 
Bp teow caer" raserons, om | 2 Y earling Sows | 
; ° * Bree for March or peril. Ae carly Boar, 400 
Single Comb White Leghorns | 4-W. Jones, Ric 

i gating . Sock wath breeding record aror 300 egge = 
. : want the Dest Saxines “Techorne obtainable,” something DUROC JERSEYS Alfalfa Lo dge Yorkshires Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 

TR Pourray Fatie’s. s pewakr, ComTEand. NY. | Weened pigs. service boars and bred sows. sired by | ire, English. white, short-nose type. Special sale Calves sired by 0 Si-Ib bull. Dame all well-tred ABO, 

quality 


HEART'S aensenT FARM, Cnazy, Nsw YorE Two daughters of WALKER KORNDYKE SBGIS, Four 
others just as good. A son of SPRING FARM KING 


OOD, We Va. ASN | PONTIAC. DR. JR ALLEN, ORWELL, N. Y. 
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a , and bred to my State Fair champion boars. Prices cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
: i ‘air ices. It is not nd 
: e reasonable, RB. B. MARTIN, WALDBCK W. VA. | SOS. Jou pay. but what you get that counts ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 
, a ce NOW TAKING ORDERS 15 be 7. @. TIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
BRS 88,6, Prove and Waite Leghorn cockereis at $1 D UrOCs i sanet ea GRADE HOLSTBIN HBIFERS 
- bea: for , Ra and ag our 700 to 900- m., = I have a nice lot of these heifers from 1 to 2 ot 
% = MF. BOLT, - CINCINNATUS, N. ¥Y, | March pigs. pairs or single. healthy and thrifty. Ready h THE GREAT HAM age, nicely marked, good size and well bred. 
— to ship. C.J. McLAUGHIAN & CO., Pieasanivilie, 0. I @mworthDs anp BACON HOG and Joo them over. wnyle pap 
a Utilit S C Whit I h ete -~4 ome. ome ready to breed. This as . - - > 
aS 1 ° ° 4 rn absolutely immune from cholera, as each individua as es 
y " ' <6 eg or s S H E L D O N F A R M has been inoculated with double inoculation, mak- One matte Y vente ee not rae cas 


P me) Selected yearling hens $1 each, $90 “per 100. Healthy 
4 aA us and excellent winter lay d " | Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. B Ser- ing them choctutey Gumune. Buy gies thet doveep is nearly ready for service, for $200. 
4 i . FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N.Y. ie ag Best of eepediog. C_E. Barnes, red Sows, quick, large producers, best of mothers, and bring for photos end breeding. IDEAL baler Fae 























ali fancy prices for their superior hams and bacon. Brown Bros« - Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥. 
a We are also Breeders of Registered Berkshires 

4 orders now for pullets ph cockerels at CHOICE DUROC PIGS — 1 

§ Meh. Satisfaction assured. Catalogue free. Both oe Breedi Prices R bl n Calves fe for veaie at from a0 oP. fuaranteed to produce polled 

» ® M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. | Ww. SOWEN” RFD 8 YRACUSE, N. Y. | Prolific Tamworths = a calves from horned CoW#. Geo, E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Pe 














quality of hams and breakfast bacons well streaked 








. 
. y ni dian R: er, Pek with lean. Are great Sesagers Circular free. Satis- : goo y J olstein 
. Bronze Turkeys § S Musco: wor ay Doce Tonk - F O R S A LE alee guaranteed. Wm. W. Morton, Russellville, Ky For Sale Extra d grade “ H 
Geese, White Wyandottes, Single Comb Brown, Wiite Lee. | BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA service boars, bred eowe. Heifer and Bull Calves 
“4 : Single and Rose Comb Reds, Barred Rocke, Pearl Gate spring and fall pigs. Farmers’ prices. a Registered heifer and bull calves. 
4 | ™® Choice breeders cheap. | Orrin Shepard, Leroy, N. ¥. | GEORGE SPRAGUE . GRAFTON, OHIO yk I. C P I G ~ REAGAN & HARTE, : CHADWICKS,K. ¥. 
y +e Ae 

















*Month Old Belgian Hares. $2:3°*peir. “The Cedar Point Poland Chinas | yor boxne FC. WHITE, CINCINNATUS. NY. GEND for my ‘Journal of Offerings” 
































Postpaid, 25 ix. Hare Guide | Rig, growthy. stretchy, heavy-boned, healthy fellows | Prices right. F. patient ae 
Ration Paik. Taskers at epecial prices during Oot: | out oh aie Ea to i miostiy March far- and “A Plain Business Talk” 
Weinees. Catalog Free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa | TOW. Pric ma for iustrated cirevlar 
ARL HURST, ; Boar * id, 35} HARRY MASON KNOX, - Canton, N. ¥. 
Reware SS - se eed Etaenmeo to ft AR by Rg ee — 
good bl built a . good length, short 
Mattie. LEGHORN COCKERELS STOCK POLAND CHINAS pose, inp eave, Taree litters t ia m disease. ‘ts-| DAIRY SHORT HORNS 
— Bandeo me birds from world’s champion oak: 100 head young service boars and fall pigs faction guaranteed. ANSEL 'JAUCETT, Dundee, N.Y registered for sale, Calves 3 months and 
Byles: " DAVID M. Hain selections on early orders out of big prize-winning sows. Cholera im- 7 — | older, also Cows at reasonable prices. 
AMMOND, CORTLAND, N.Y. |} mune. S. E. Jennings, Williamsport, Ohio. ° GEO. L. MARVIN, Andover, Ashta Co, 0. 
0.1. C Swine | for Sale 





- . i e 
500 Choice Pullets and Cockerels Poland - Chinas, Registered all ages, best of breeding, prices rieht, quality the | 5 Year Old GUERNSEY BULL for Sele 
Dock oaPetior Silver Laced Wyandottes, Pekin and Rouen | Big and emoo' opts 7 The kind you want. Young | kind that pleases, ED. COPLIN, Pleasantville,O. | Pride’s Masher of Pinehurst, No 15836. 


14° 




















Decks sired by winners e + at show: akin 
"ange grown, Fr. A. TIFFANY R. af ag et Ag itsola't bites Mov mk. o @ 8 TL Farmacia ¢ LE F OT HO S ty naa SLAIN, N. ¥. 
AUCTIONEERS Bites; Chester White PIGS MUL , FOOT IGS “Yams,” Jerseys and Berkshires 
Mo stag Prius ght, Spring igs all old. Now| BUREETT BROS. -  COLUMBUS.O. New tall Fr Sctuter 20 Copies will be malied a 











Beak AUCTIONEERING necting En ee OO: rvnen &.. Tomiication to VALLIE HA ee, Fawn Grove, Pa. : 
atest School an ‘ome independent 
2, December th —fanowing inte | Tunis ie Showy ont Mule, Fox Foot Hogs| MULEFOOT HOGS JERSEYS Pay best. Rick 


01 Oldest breeder in the State. milk. Easy keep. 


for free g catalog. JONES NATL SCHOOL Bemenes ne bra donty 
Carey Me donee, Fre Se. | OS EON ie 'y. , | SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, INGTON, ©.'| american Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 234 St., New Vers 





















- % American Agricr'* 


CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS OATTLE BREEDERS 


Stull Another Good One — carta Purebred Registered — 
| HOLSTEIN | 


Bul calf born February 15, . Sire, Admiral ; 
Gelsche Hamilton, whose dam * an A. RB. O. record i 

vt t ~ 

of 594.5 lbs. milk and 28.43 Ibs. butter in ¥ Games CATTLE 


with a 29.13 lb. daughter and a sister with 31.2 Ibs : 
pam of calf, Paladin De Koi B 

Jem calf, Paladin le Kol eauty, as a gay . e e- oo 
three-year-old 67.3 lbs. milk in 1 day, 413.4 Ibs $14,105.50 in prize ‘money was divided 
days and 20.53 Ibs. butter in 7 days. She is a daugh- amongst 225 breeders of purebred registered 
ter of Paladin Burke with 22 A. R. 0. two-year-olds Holstein cattle during last year. This is ¢ 


that average 16.08 Ibe butter nT ae, —s er — part of our system of Advanced Registration a 
is a daughter of Sadie Vale Concordia’s Grandson of milk records. The prizes, 673 in number, 


dam and sire’s dam. om 
wiThie calf te. better an Tepe aunstene waite, straight, range from 340 to $5. Breeders are limited 
very large and handsome. Price $100. to three prizes in each of our four divisions, Pa 
BRADLEY FULLER : = UTICA, N. Y. Wealthy owners have no advantage over these 
of limited means. Here is an additional reg. 


son for purchasing purebred registered Hol- 
stein cattle. ‘ 


Chenango and Madison Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Count Mr. Howard. Willets A . The Pastures, 
Grade and pure-bred Teoteenine. 300 New Marlboro, Mass. at uction Belfast, Maine. pasieeeia irene Rese. SS Seen 0G 


Box 115, Brattleboro, Ve. 
cows due to freshen . Oct., gs and 
Dec. Nicely marked, large an eavy a —. > 
producers. y Also number Guernseys. = * " COUNTRY LIFE FARM 
A.L.SHELTON, GUILFORD, N. Y. will sell at the New England Fair Grounds has for sale Pure-Bred 


Worcester, Mass., Thursday, Nov. 5, 1914. Holstein BU LLS¥ 


ONE HUNDRED HIGH- GRADE 
old enough for service out of recor@™ 
dams, and a few heifer calves. Also twa) 


be olst e i n Cc OWS 100 head of Imported and American bred cows that will freshen in November and 


ng in age from 3 to 6 years, large and z 
marked and heavy producers. These 2 é Z H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N Y¥. 

sows have milk records in the past year of and Register of Merit Jerseys, as follows: pe = 
Pats tested and guaranteed to be perfect You Can Afford to Anticipate Owning 


fg tinea EDMESTON, N. Y Consignment of Howard Willets A 30- LB. BULL 


a This splendid lot of cattle, including a number of fresh or near calving serves oe Moses it you purchase the bul all wef : 
A few young Holstein bull calves cows, have been acquired by purchases at the Cooper and Walker sales, 3 year old. ur priee now is just bait wharf oil be after he 
from large-producing well-bred sows, and is especially strong in the blood of Oxford Lad P. 3123 H. C. and tion ideal We ave 3 other Fy AE ory 
sired by Delta Pontiac Pleione Korndyke Gamboge’s Knight P. 3645 H.C. The young things are mostly sired by VANDERKAMP FARMS 

a grandson of Pontiac Pleione, 26,000 F. C. Soule & Sons _ Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ibs. milk in a year, produced in semi- ° 
official test, calving twice in the year Gold Medal Prince 76505 


and. milking continuously for seven F 
. All furnished. $5¢ each. a son of Oxford Lad P. 3123 H. C. and Gold Medal Princess 187433 
STEV  SEEERS CO! NY (3 lbs. 234 ozs.) Also 150 Horned Dorset Sheep from an 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, ¢ J . 
Liverpool, N. Y. importation made by Mr. Willets. 
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excellent producers. Heifer alvests ‘one week old, 
and aboard cars, $10 ond | $l6 each. 60 head heifers, one 34 
the 


Consignment of The Pastures, Belfast, Maine Pe a. ree 
pedigree and prices. Grades or thoroughbreds we cay — 


Grade H ols tel ns Every animal in this -~ bens of Jerseys, including a number of Regis- supply your wants in Holstein cattle. 
100 fresh cows and springers. Finest ter of Merit cows, will be sold. ‘This herd is bred in the greatest butter WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - McGRAW, N.Y, > 
individuals, heaviest aiters. 100 two- producing strains and every animal is sound and in good condition. Tres aig ae, UP Me Grea tipes We eee 

—— heifers that are bred right and —e 


to beat. Heifer calves crated $15. The sale will be held in a well lighted and warm pa- 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, vilion, ensuring every comfort to those who attend. 400 Fall Cows 


Springdale Farms, - - Cortland, N. Y. 
Have 400 well-bred grade Holstein Cows 


R For Catalogue Add 
READY FOR SERVICE ik nme sha eese Yaron cal anet size. “Will sell at em 


able prices, as good as can be found any-§ _ 


Sie ervice.  Handaomely marked, 14 whe, anaauaily LEANDER F. HERRICK, Worcester, Mass. where. ‘Tabercutin tested if desired. 


mare and showy. Sire’s dam and granddam §, 
medi to.rz and 31 ibs. buicer each respectively. A-1.0.. W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, XN. ¥. 


— persia over 4 per cent fat. i 
Sonsualiy So 1b: gran persistent ee ee. She has a 80 Ib. 


dam. Her sister gave over 100 ' 
The. milk in 1 day and iaeeeaee over 901bs for 100 days. 
Others of various ages from $50.00 to $1 — each. Grandsons 


IVORY FOSTER E. H. FOSTER 3 
Gowego, N. ¥ Barton, N. ¥. 20400000000 GELLAR Pontiac Korea 
I offer two Am calves sired by 29.37-lb son 


Address correspondence to Barton, N. ¥. 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 
\uuunoecssuseunonovenancannngs PONTIAC KORNDY BE; 
Bulls Yourt Bulls RAG APPLE KORNDYKE fisted the witer Price $00) “Kates "Me 
ur A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke W. H. MACE, si “ ’ CORTLAND, N. Y ad 
Sired by th test bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
g and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. | 2 $a'op cow. ‘Hic has wonty-Ave ARO, deuehters ard lout ARO. soaas he 1005, he bates 
From “RO O. dams. Prices from $50 up breeding as Pontiac Clothilde Dekot 2d, 3721 ibs. butter in seven days; 874% the same breeding Registered Bull Calvesi 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. p wale Supt. as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-Ib. cow ; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady . Poe = +4 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 873% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. While they last we will sell bull calves, well 
We offer a few ones of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. ~ bred, nicely marked, 1 month old ; alana 
rite for pedigrees and prices guaranteed, for $30. A few good registered 
W. W. JENNINGS ~ T, a cows due this winter, bred A King Pontiac 
- © owende, Pennsylvanie Johanna. Carload of fine grade heifers. 


200 Head for Sale SHOAL J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen | | The Greenwood Herd Offers Another Son of 


im the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holstein - 
75 HI 
Cows, Hicitere and lulls ~ King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke oe Seer 
. 3 R. FROST. MUNNSVI LLE, N. } B., - sveserUeNONMARNNUTLENEADERD GENT LAzeNtHerTONNE HOLSTEIN H EIFERS 
“ (the best son of King of the Pontiacs) 
Born Sept. 11, 1913. A grand individual about evenly marked, best of A. R. O. 3 years old. 75 high grade Holstein 
backing. 84 to 44 Ib. blood on both sides. Dam a 23.72 1b. 8 yr. old granddaughter of heifers 2 years old. 50 high grade Hok 


ss 10neer Farm BY, cst Mace rice ksetean 2 Home’ Lepwuchyouraie | | | Stein cows. Just ready to freshen. 25) 
ice bulle from d h = = E. H. KNAPP & SON - . FABIUS, N. Y. a 
Serv ulle from dame wit E.J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. ¥.. 


H erd nage ant es gg heen ‘i 
xem | East River Grade 
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HOLSTEIN Langwater Holsteins for Sal fron wher Vere Ved 
1 bull ready for s¢ service, whose _ General's 
SERVICE BULLS GUERNSEYS ||| 7 oO ins ig eee 
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large producers; 50 cows due to WM. BERRY, Valley View Farm, DeLancey, N.1 


The Herd of 7yfe and Production calve this month and next; 40 extra 
nice heifer calves ten days old, 
Langwater Blood means Profit for sired by pure-blooded bulls, from FOR QUICK SALE ONLY 


GRAND BULL, OF SEG 5 ae high producing dams. Registered : 
A ING, et eee aoe — you. Write for the story of our herd and grade bulls, all. ages. $100 will buy sZesen eat born ia 


Ashie royally bred. By pole wae, well — As Ae a of 
4 e (ai m pi ‘ 
of King Segis. ‘Ten nearest LANGWATER FARMS We Tu berculin Test cow—14 pounds butter int days). ‘This calf 
North East M ss grande daughter of the great Paul Beets DeK 

records of the two average 106. 46 bat) eston, ass. 


daughters). She is very promising; 
St gH 4.24% at 3 and 4 years. F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. O, Cort- pa Seates. mL priced for immediate sale b 
Gen 8,8 N.Y . For farther information, write : 
— peer land, N. Y. Bell Phone 14 F. 5. F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N.¥: 
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From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 
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OMESTEAD Offers FOR SALE 


“4 E IN BULL Crestmont Farms ee a eee ree FOR SALE 


galer Agee and bale, om oxtre On fine 
ong. ccrer Boy ee BO : A son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, born 
am a $2.10. Syees.old, | om dam 26 bred, registered and high-grade cows and | His five nearest dams. not including his ont dam E. 


r of Sir Civde. Price f. Rochester, | Born last January, just one bull in our barn for sale heifers, lead the world for breeding and | average 32 Ibs. of butter in seven days. His 7 
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° a HINCHEY, Box 729, Rochester N.Y. |. ay . 5 r! 
’ s dam has a two-year-old record of 16 lbs., a large, i Vv r a three-yr.-old, has not had a chance to 
proéucing. We have 9 large stack: of record yet. Her dam has 30 lb. calf, is more white 





handsome show heifer of excellent breeding. His site's | these fine individuals, fresh and spring- | Titc ond a straight. av wthy individual 


dam has 28.96 Ibs. and his full sister 31.95 lbs. He is lect from. so 2 
a mete a IN BULL CALE. as | one of the best individuals we have had, seven-eighths me, ceonaunona m. Als o 200 yearling F. A. LAWRENCE VERNON, §& 


and Nov. Sired 
Pontiac Netherland, | white and we will pay.express charges returning ff oe 
Mi “Mamoeke Rabat betes | purchaser to nes eaiaea.” $100 Will tame tats ake WE TUBERCULIN TEST. H O : T E I NS 
ere mee the eon and here is your tok] H, C. GATES, - CANTON, PA. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 


quickly 
your future nn sire at yout own price and 
from official rested 3a 


and pr “a 2 } 
ay saat SON, Ew faboperock. © ‘| Dairymen—Improve Your Herd | H O L MS T E I N S Bull Calves (fiiin. Weer 3 
a. FARM tenn. o a enienes, tecndeae ot Hengereeld | 100 high grade yearlings, bred to Reg- H O L S T E I N . 


De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter | istered bull, $40 and $45 each. Regis- 
OFFERS YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULL out of 23-Ib. | Boy 34, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if Young bulls nearly ready for service from 
: tered bulls $35 to $100 each. Heifer and dams of the most popular strains at price: 


from 25-ib.  four- id. A k Tt 1 han half G 
Semen ‘ee a Md a Serer. -9 taken at. ope ne te, gee 7 ot bull calves, % Holstein, $15 each. *| afford, Send for photos and pedigrees. ae 
A. lL KESSLER. Prop. ° BRANDT, PA. ' C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. | REAGAN BROS., - - - Tully, N. ¥.4F. H. LATIMER - Arkport, Stevbes mh 
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October 31, 1914 


e Girl in the Other Seat 


The Romance of an Automobile Racer 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


Author of “A King in Khaki,” “The Whispering Man,” ‘etc. 


During the Intermission—X 


ELL you've made it 
pretty plain, haven’t 
you?” 

His manner now 
was a very fair imi- 


tation of her own. 
“T haven't meant to,” said Clarissa. 
#and I don’t see how I could make it 


plain, because it isn’t plain to me. I 
gon't know whether I do or not. I 
fo know this much, though,” she 
went on, “I like you quite a lot more, 
or dislike you quite a lot less, which- 
ever Way you want to put it, than I 
did ten minutes ago.” 

“More—or less than when I came 


up and asked you for the dance?” 


“Yes, said Clarissa. 

“Why ?’ 

“The way you dance, for one thing,” 
gaid Clarissa. 

He laughed. 

“That must count heavily in my 


favor with you.” 

‘It does count,” she insisted. “Any- 
body who could romp through a two- 
step with me the way you did, must 


have .- . e 
E “Some. good in him,” Sheldrake 
supplemented. 
Clarissa let it go at that. 
“What's the other thing?” he asked. 
“Something you did, or didn’t do, 


father, when you came up to get your 
dance,” she told him. 

"You’re beyond my depth now,” he 
confessed after a moment’s puzzled si- 
lence. “What was the thing I didn’t 

9” 

“It’s all the nicer,’ 
“since you don’t know.’ 

Once more he leaned back in his 
chair and scrutinized her through the 
thin wisps of cigaret smoke that 
douded her face and hair, with undis- 

da curiosity. 

“Well, here’s a question,” he said at 
last, “that will send me packing. Do 
you ever amuse yourseilf,’—he stuck 
over the word for a moment, but fin- 
ally got it out, “—flirting with men?” 

Clarissa smiled. 

*That’s rather and absurd-sounding 
question, but I don’t see anything in 


said Clarissa, 


’ 


it to be indignant about.” Then she 
answered it seriously enough. “No, 
Idon’t. I’ve never known how. It’s 


some sort*of game, I suppose, and I 
know a lot of people find it amusing, 
but I never could learn the rules. Not 
go much the rules,’’ she corrected her- 
self, “as the game_ itself. I never could 
understand what they were trying to 
do, But why in the world did you ask 
me?” 

“I was wondering,” said Sheldrake 
amply, “whether you were flirting 
with me now.” 
“Gracious!” 


said Clarissa. ‘Is flirt- 


Sing like this?” 


Coe 


“Not always,” Sheldrake admitted. 
"But—well, you've had me guessing 
for the last half hour, and that’s the 
main point in the game.” . 

“I thought,” said Clarissa, “that I'd 
been more than usually—explicit, even 
for me.” 

“Look here!” said Sheldrake. “I 
asked you for a dance, didn’t I? And 
you told me that the next one was 
M@igaged, but you’d give me the one 
after.” 

“All right so far,” said Clarissa. 

“But, Sheldrake went on, argumen- 
fatively, “the dance I originally asked 
for wasn’t engaged at all. And to 
show that it wasn’t, to make it per- 


' fectly clear that it wasn’t, instead of 


faneing it with somebody else, you 
Went and stood by the piano all the 
time and talked to the—-music. You 
Couldn’t have done it for any other 
Teason than to—well, take me down 
& peg, you know; show me that you 

‘t think much of me. And yet, 

m I came up for the dance you 


»- had promised me, because I was curi- 


, 8S to see what would happen next, 
; ea as if nothing had happened 


Clarissa sat very still during this 
*xposition. If he had been able to see 

look in her eyes, it would prob- 
ably not have gone so far. As it was, 

€0t no clue, until her voice, still 
Sol, still utterly self-possessed, but 
Row dry with something very like con- 


> tempt, supplied it. 


at’s your explanation?” was all 
_What other explanation is there?” 
Just that I’d told you the simple 
l truth. I had the next dance 
d to Mr Meyer, the—‘music,’ as 


|) 78u just called him, and I went in and 


dy out with him, because, of course, 
- vga to play. And I gave you the 
Oone.”’ 


= But,” Sheldrake insisted, “isn’t he 


Tecalied him? Isn’t he the pro- 
1 hotel orchestra? He's not 
here.” 










a iby 


“There's no good discussing it any 
further, is there?” said Clarissa, ris- 
ing. “Thanks very much for the 
dance, though.” 

She gave him a little nod of indif- 
ferent dismissal. 

He rose, too, and bowed rather 
formally, but just as she was turning 
away, he changed his mind. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t go,” he said, 
“because I’d like to discuss it. I'd like 
to know how it looked to you; why 
you did it, and,” he smiled at her 
gzood-humoredly, “why you're so fear- 
fully cross because I misunderstood.” 

Clarissa sat down again. 


The Pianist at the Hotel 


“That was rather silly, wasn’t it? 
But it would have been such a cheap, 
vulgar little trick, the thing you 
thought all the time I had done. And 
the thing I'd liked you for, the other 
thing beside your dancing, was the 
nice way in which you’d seemed to 
take it as a matter-of-course that I 
should have given a dance to Mr 
Meyer. But why in the world should- 
n’t I? Why does it need any explain- 
ing? He’s a musician—a real mu- 
sician, a composer. But you can’t 
make money by writing serious music; 
you can’t even make a reputation by 
it, because it takes money to get it 
published and influence to get it 
played, so you have to do it, if you’re 
built that way, just for the love of it. 
He’d rather earn his own living than 
take any help from anybody and he’d 
rather earn a poor living than give up 
the work he really loves; so he spends 
ten months in the year teaching sub- 
urban little girls to play the piano, 
and the other two up here playing for 
Mrs Dickinson, It must be a perfectly 
ghastly bore for him, sitting there at 
the piano playing waltzes and two- 
steps for three hours at a stretch, and 
so I... Is there any reason why I 
shouldn’t treat him like a human be- 
ing?” 

“TI don’t suppose that it even occurs 
to you that you're a brick.” 

“I’m not. There’s no sacrifice about 
it. I like to talk to him. He’s the 
most civilized sperson up here.” 

There was a little silence. 

“T don’t think I’m a snob,” he said 
at last, “but I'll have to admit I have 
always thought of people who play in 
restaurants and ushers in the theaters, 
RP 3 

“Chauffeurs,” suggested Clarissa. 

He couldn’t see her face, but her 
voice had nothing but pure amuse- 
ment in it, with a glint of mischief. 

“T rather wanted to bring that up,” 
he confessed, “but I was half afraid 
to. I thought perhaps that might 
have got round to you. It wasn’t 
true and it wasn’t witty. It was just 
ill-natured.” 

A platter of sandwiches cam.- round 
the corner just then, followed by a 
pot of coffee and the appropriate uten- 
sils for consuming them. Evidently 
the “kindergarten” had decided upon 
an assault in force. 

“Gracious! What dance is it, Jim- 
my?” Clarissa asked. 

Jimmy set down the platter of sand- 
wiches. 


“The last one was the one you'd 
















promised me,” he said with dignity 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy.” 

That was all she said But with 
that voice of hers, Sheldrake wasn’t 
at all surprised that she should be in- 
stantaneously and rather’ effusively 
forgiven. 

He was asked to stay and attack the 
sandwiches, but the kindergarten’s 
eyes were too reproachful, so he said 
he must be going and went in.to the 
hall to say good-night to Violet. 

But Violet, as Mrs Ellsworth ex- 
plained in a rather fluttery, apologetic 
way, had found she had a headache 
and gone to bed. 

He walked all the way back to Ash- 
croft, but it wasn’t until he encoun- 
tered Valentine in the library that he 
remembered what his errand to 
Woodstock had been. 

“Well, did you put it over?” Valen- 
tine asked. “Did you get your. spoke 
in Longstreet’s wheel?” 

The terms of the question affected 
him rather unpleasantly. 

“You'd better see Morris and make 
terms with him, if you want to put the 
scheme through,” he said. 

And for the next hour, until they 
went to bed, Valentine found him 
strangely uncommunicative 

On the whole, summarized Mor- 
ris, musingly, “a very comp®tent and 
adroit young lady.’ 

“You’ve already said that twice,” 
said Longstreet. “Just because I 
don’t happen to agree with you, is 
no reason for saying it again.” 

“But surely,” the other protested 
with mock concern, “I haven't said 
anything very slanderous. Compe- 
tent and adroit—I don’t believe she’d 
quarrel over that characterization 
herself.” 

It had been a thoroughly uncom- 
fortable evening up at Morris’ shack, 
this evening of the dance at Wood- 
stock. They had been trying hard to 
drop the subject, which seemed so 
potent an apple of discord, but, as 
often as they dropped it, it bounded 
up again. Now, just before bed- 
time, their patience was about worn 
out with it. The only reason why 
Morris kept his temper was that Tony 
Longstreet had so obviously lost his, 
that’s all,” said Longstreet presently. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


“T only wish you could see _ her, 
that’s all,’ said Longstreet presently. 
“See her and hear her talk.” 

“If she should Have the same effect 
on me that she’s evidently had on 
you, perhaps it’s just as well that I 
don’t. There’s no harm in having 
one sane person in the partnership.” 

“Look here!”’ Longstreet halied a 
moment in his patrel. “Do you mind 


telling me what I could have done 
that I didn’t do? I hadn’t any -_— 
Oo 


on her, and I hadn't any way 
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Looking Wrong 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


A: you looking to the future all the while? 

Only joys the days may bring can make you smile? 
All that’s glad and good in life is yet to be? 

Little worth while in the present you can see? 


Are you looking to the past forever gone? 

Your mind amid old, vanished days withdrawn ? 
Wishing you might live those happy days anew? 
Or, most of all, do what you didn’t do? 


Then turn from thoughts of days that are to come, 
And make the present with your labor hum; 

Turn from the days that will return no more, 

And greet the present, waiting at your door. 


And in your heart this thought hold firm and fast: 
The present makes the future and the past! 












that 


making her answer a questicen 
She didn't want to answer.” 

“T haven't blamed you for not get- 
ting results,”’ said Morris. “There’s no 
discredit in failing to solve a mystery, 
even a simple one; it’s a thing that 


can happen to anybody, except Mr 
August Dupin and Mr Sherlock 
Holmes. The thing about you that 
astonishes me, is that you won't 
recognize the results that you have 


got. The thing that you've succeeded 
in proving, in spite of yourself, is 
that this young lady is, as I said, very 
competent and adroit, and perhaps 
not quite “so scrupulous—no, don’t 
keep interrupting all the time, let me 
finish the sentence—and that all her 
actions that we know about are in 
the interest of a man who’s just sold 
us out.” 


A Possible Solution 


“Nonsense!” said Tony, hotly. 
“Nonsense from beginning to end, 


and if you could see her for about ten 
seconds and could hear her talk, if it 
was only to say ‘hello’ and ‘good-by,’ 
you’d admit it was nonsense.” 

“Tony, for the love of Heaven, try 
to forget her eyes and her voice for 
about ten seconds and think what 
she’s done. She let you do her a 
service last night; it was something 
that took her to Ashcroft, and Valen- 
tine was there. She gets that service 
out of you—no, listen to me—and 
gets off absolutely scot free, without 
letting you know her name, without 
letting you see her, and with an ex- 
plicit promise from you that you 
won't try to. That was distinctly 
adroit, and anyone in his senses would 
admit it.” 

“You don’t 
Tony began. 

But Morris went on without heed- 
ing the interruption: 

“Then, when we find a letter ad- 
dressed to the man she went to see at 
Ashcroft RE ps 

“You don*® know that.” 

“The man she may have gone to 


understand .. .” 


see, then. You go down to the inn 
and succeed in identifying her. She 
admits that she’s the person who 


rode with you; you show her the 
letter, and she takes it and hangs on 
to it, but she declines to tell you who 
the writer of it is and whether it was 
herself or, Valentine who dropped it 
in the car. And she gets out of you, 
for Valentine's benefit no doubt, the 
perfectly gratuitous admission’ that 
we know he’s a sneak and a traitor 
and that we suspect him of having 
tried to break into my stable for a 
look at the car. And then she gives 
you her blessing and packs you off in 
a frame of mind that makes you 
ready to quarrel with me for suggest- 
ing that she’s acting in Valentine’s 
interest and doing it rather adroitly. 
The one bit of information she did 
condescend to give you, was that 
you'd brought back the letter ‘to the’ 
right place.’ I suspect her of being 
= of a humorist—that young 
lady.” 

There was a little silence after that. 
then Tony picked up a chair, brought 
it over to the fireplace beside Morris 
and sat down. 

“I’m sorry I've been in such a rot- 
ten temper about it,” he said. “Ev- 
erything you've said has been  per- 
fectly reasonable, from your point of 
view. That's what made me so wild; 
because I've known all along I 
sounded unreasonable. The only way 
I know, is by knowing that a girl 
who looks and talks as she does, is 
frank and straightforward and square. 

Longstreet rose and plunged his 
hands into his pockets. 

“IT wonder if it hasn't occurred to 
you,” said Morris, “that it’s simply 
that she’s in love with Valentine.” 

Longstreet stopped in his tracks. 


“What!” he demanded. 

“She’s in love with Valentine,” 
Morris repeated, without looking 
around. “That explains her actions 
perfectiy.” 

“In love!” echoed Tony, walking 


up and down again, faster than ever. 
“I thought you meant to be serious.” 
“T am,” said Morris. “Absolutely.” 
“You may think you are, but you 
aren’t. Didn't you tell me once that 
you'd never been in love with any- 

body?” 
(Tq Be Continyed,) 
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Baby’s Lullaby 


K, BRANNAN 
The sun has gone from the summer 


skies, ‘ 
The pretty flowers have closed their 
eyes, 
And stars are shining far overhead, 
To light baby birdie and beastie to bed. 
Rock a bye baby bye. 








The bunnie wears 2 coat of gray, 
He wears it by night as well as by day, 
The robin red breast wears feathers and 


down, 5 
A bright red breast and wings of brown. 
“ Rock a bye baby bye. 


The bunny sleeps in a hole in the 
ground, 
So snug and safe he cannot be found. 
The robin sleeps high up in a tree, 
Where he swings and looks down on 
you and me. 
Rock a bye baby bye. 


So little gray bunnie sleeps under the 
ground, 
And birdie high up! in the tree, 
But baby so safe in mother’s arms, 
Is slumbering here with me. 
Rock a bye baby bye. 


Too Much Pity 


J te up, baby. that didn’t hurt.” 





Two-years-old baby picks himself 

up and thinks, “well, that was 
quite a bump but if you don’t think 
it’s anything to cry over, I suppose it 
isn’t.” Even at so early an age do 
we play up as best we can to what is 
expected of us. 

Sympathy is something we all need 
at times and many a heart in the 
world today is starving for a word of 
it. The stanchest hearted have hours 
when they crave sympathy as sorely 
as.do the dependent type, but there 
are different kinds of sympathy. The 
kind that tends to make us morbid 
is the kind that does more harm than 
good. Be sympathetic, but be sure 
you are not encouraging self-pity in 
vour friend, 

A young woman of my acquaintance 
recently was widowed. The circum- 
stances were very tragic and the 
hearts of all were filled to overflow- 
ing with pity. Everyone extended the 
hand of sympathy until, as she re- 
cently told me, “I commenced to feel 
that I had more cause for self-pity 
than any other person alive. How- 
ever, just at this junction an intimate 
friend of mine who had been away, 
returned and came to see me. I 
knew no one loved me more or 
grieved more with me, but did Alice 
commence to weep over me. Not 
much. She saw at a glance the state 
I had reached and then she com- 
menced to give me her ‘sympathy, 
but it wasn’t the variety I had been 
receiving. 

‘I suppose you think Fate has used 
you about the worst it could, don’t 
you? Well, you just get that idea 
out of your head. How many 
thousands of women each year do you 
suppose are left widows and under 
infinitely more trying circumstances. 
It isn’t any‘ new thing you are called 
on to stand. Others have braced up 
to do the work of two and you can. 
To be sure, you have a baby and no 
money but you have your health, a 
fair education and if these friends of 
yours will stop weeping over you, 
considerable backbone. Now for 
goodness’ sake, use it and brace up. 

“Do you know I did commence to 
brace up from that minute. I got 
a grip on life and hope again and 
I’ve kept it except for some blue days 
ever since.” 

Ill-judged sympathy and the com- 
miseration of relatives and friends 
has helped disrupt many a home. 
Just think that over twice for it's so. 

The young wife thinks she has a 
grievance against her husband. [If 
she uses common sense, she talks it 
over with him or pushes it out of her 
mind. But if she tells mother or the 
intimate friend, the grievance com- 
mences to grow in her own mind, like 
a rolling snowball. It is hard for a 
mother not to be sympathetic under 
the circumstances, but there is no get- 
ting around the fact, that the sym- 
pathetic mother helps as many, if not 
more, cases into the divorce courts as 
does the mother-in-law. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 





The Increase of Cleanliness 
HILDA RICHMOND 


To the younger generation it seems 
perfectiy incredible that there was a 
time, and not so long ago either, when 
sick people were kept in_ stuffy, 
breathless, unaired rooms and when 
fever patients, famishing for water, 
were neither bathed nor allowed to 
drink the life-giving fluid. Darkness, 
dust and unclean air reigned su- 
preme in most sick rooms. The 
patient might be suffering from some 
disease caused by closed pores but 
soap and water were almost unknown 
in the sick room. How could a per- 
gon get dirty in bed, asked an indig- 














nant old lady when it was suggested 
by the doctor that a bath would be 
refreshing to the patient. And when 
the doctor held out in using 
plenty of water in the sick chamber 
she retired in wrath and mentally 
arranged the patient's funeral. 

The dear old nurses were perfectly 
sincere in their conviction that sick 
folks did not need to be bathed, and 
it is not to be wondered at, for in 
those days well people did not bathe 
one-third as much as now. Neither 
did they change their clothing § so 
often nor air their rooms nor do a 
great many things people nowadays 
think essential to cleanliness. Why, 
many people who do not count them- 
selves even middle aged remembcr 
when mothers unblushingly said, “The 
children are so delicate that I don't 
expect to bathe them more than two 
or three times all winter. They al- 
ways take cold when I wash them.” 
And they told the truth, for one or 
two baths from fall to spring do re- 
sult in disaster, whereas regular 
scrubbing keeps the body in good 
physical condition. 

The country school-teacher who 
finds an unclean “smelly” child in her 
schoolroom nowadays calmly sends 
the youngster home to get cleaned up 
and the school officials stand back of 
the teacher. Not so many years ago 
cleanly mothers held a regular weekly 
examination to look for insects on the 





heads of the schoolboys and girls 
and kept some cure for that horrible 
disease—the itch—always on hand. 


The itch,and the disgusting head 
parasites are unknown and have been 
in many country districts for the past 


15 or 20 years. The increase in 
cleanliness accounts for the banish- 
ment of many « s that once flour- 


ished among schoolchildren. 
Modern Ideas of Sanitation 


Not all country homes are equipped 
with bathrooms and hot and cold 
water by any means, but all country 
homes of any standing in the com- 
munity have taken higher ground in 
the matter of cleanliness during the 
past 10 years. The farm papers and 
farmers’ institutes are responsible for 
much of the advancement, for they 


have bee unceasing in describing the 
benefits to be derived from cleanliness 
of body and clothing and cooking and 


surroundings all these years. Dish- 
cloths are now boiled and sunned, 
dark corners are opened to the sun- 
light, unclean cellars are drained and 
whitewashed and aired, 
houses have been lifted up 
on foundations where  for- 
merly they were close to the 
ground; light, sanitary cloth- 
ing has taken the place of 
heavy, unclean garments and 








in every way the country has 
gone upward in the matter 
of keeping clean. The best 


housékeepers no longer shut 
out the sunshine but throw 
windows and doors: wide 
open, knowing that sunshine 
and fresh air are the great- 
est cleansers known to 
humanity. 

And instead of being a 
burden to keep clean, as 
people once thought it would 
be, it has been a delight and 
a joy. Health has 
returned to many 
invalids, little chil- 
dren have been 
more comfortable 
and had a better 





keepers has been lightened and peo- 


there are those who point to the long 
of our ancestors, 


when here and there a rugged 
stitution rounded 


cancer and tuberculosis are 


healthier since 


might be.done toward cleanliness, but 
are advancing 
each year we are 


benefits to mankind. 
any good idea is growing it is a hope- 
ful sign of the times as all people in 
city and country know. 


Snakeskin W orries 





to imagine things! 


ight one day while picking raspber- 
es along the road. 
particularly luscious one I saw a snake 


In reaching for a 


jumped down from the stone wali and 


“What's the matter?” 
bor who was passing. 
“There’s a snake over the wall, the 


asked a neigh- 


thought it was, but my one glance had 
been insufficient to judge 


he said obligingly, and he stopped his 


He looked over the wall, jabbed 
his goad into something and held up a 
of snake’s skin, 
man and I shall never 


tlung the empty skin into the road. 
vas years before I heard the last of 
my big snake. 


them and fly into a 
making sure they are troubles. 
stopped to investigate 


Perhaps it is a snake, a com- 
garden variety that would 
be as helpful in destroying grubs as a 































duty or privilege that 
great blessing. 


observation discloses 
trouble, one thing is certain, 
we cannot run away from 


Many a woman has 


nervous system and be- 


and friends when 
visit to a reputable physician 
would have laid the 
Someone has said: “The fear 
is greater than the 


with work. How -of- 












and-so.” This worry habit is a y 
nicious one and in the time we spe 
dreading a task and making 6 
selves a nuisance to other peg 
over it we could have marche 
right up to the mountain and tory 
down. ; 
The same thought may be carr 
further. The family is rare that hasn’ 
sometime to face a disagreeable trug 
the weakness or waywardness of sor 
member. For instance, the unwelcoms 
new relative. Does it do any good gm 
show the cold shoulder and in othe 
ways keep the facts alway accente@® 
Surely not, it makes hard feelings 
around. Many a young thing has ena 
tered a family shamed and sorry, 7 
oh! so eager to make amends for hem 
lack of wisdom, so anxious to live gam 
to the standards of his people. If yp 
with hostility all the good impulses ape 
smothered and there is unhappiness 1 
arvuund. How much better when thas 
friends agree to “make the best 
things” and try to help the poor } 
wildered soul find herself. Some of # 
best wives and mothers, the stronge 
womanhood has been built up | 
one lamentable mistake. You know thas 
saying, “There is so much good in thas 
worst of us, and so much bad in the | 
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best of us,’’ and so on. fe 
Jar es Whitcomb Riley has writtem: 
one of the best “don’t worry” songs ip) 
our language. A few lines of it are ag 
follow : i 
“O heart of mine, we shouldn't worry sqm 
hat we missed of calm, we couldn’ 
have, you know, 2 
Were not shine and showers blent 
As the gracious Master meant? 
Let us temper our content 
With his own. 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be giad.” 





















A Couple of Cakes : 
POTATO CAKE—Cream one cup bute™ 
ter and two cups sugar, add three opm 
four eggs, one cup mashed potatoest§ 
one-half cup milk, one-half cup 
grated chocolate (or less), two anda 
one-quarter cups flour sifted with twau 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, one teas" 
spoonful cinnamon and one-half tease 
spoonful each cloves and nutmeg, 
Lastly add one cup chopped walnut 
or any other nut meats. “a 
Hor WATER SPONGE CAKE—Bealuee 
thoroughly two eggs and one eupe 
sugar, add one cup flour, sifted with ‘ 
one teaspoonful baking powder, ané@ 
flavor with lemon or vanilla ee 
tract. Lastly stir in one-quarter cup 
boiling water and bake at once ing 
slow oven. Served hot with whigs 
cream this cake makes a fine d 
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Peanut Butter Easily Made = 
GEORGE MEYERS 

The best grade of peanut butter 
consists simply of ground ro - a 
nuts with sufficient salt to render thea” 
Product palatable. Where a go00a@” 
grade of nuts is used, no additional 
oil will be required. When makinge = 
homemade peanut butter, in case Tt 
wish to increase the quantity of ol) 
I use either olive oil or refined Gote ” 
tonseed or peanut oils, such as af@ou 
prepared for salad or table purposes: | 
There is not enough advantage I= 
using olive oil to offset the iner : 
cost, either of the others working 
perfectly for the purpose. coy 

I simply grind the nuts, using 
either a food chopper with a speciihy 
Plate sold with the machine for 7% 
Purpose, or a mill made _ espect 
for the purpose. These can be bo 
in all sizes from a small one adapted 
to family use to the largest sizes a& 
used by large manufacturing com 
cerns. I use freshly roasted nuts, 
remove the outer red covering before 
they are ground. 


Fresh Nuts Best 


The more freshly roasted nuts used 
the more oily and the better quality = 
of butter will be obtained. Wher] 
an especially oily product is wanted 
the nuts are ground warm, having= 
been gently warmed in an oven just 
previous to grinding. The propor’ | 
tion of salt is something that every- = 
one must adjust for himself. 

For family use, any of the food 
choppers now made with a nut plate”) 
is all right. If run through twice it 
makes finer butter. I have my stov®] 
oven good and hot, put the nuts ins” 
the bread pan, and when crisp 50 _ 
that the outer shell will break s 
between the hands, I take them out 
and spread on a table, using @ “a 
to roll with. When all hulls at 
broken, wind out, leaving nothing DY 
clean kernels, then grind and salt 
above. I put the peanut butter UP 
quart and half gallon fruit jars ¥ 
screw tops, and they are good kee 
ers. I am very careful that there # 
no sign of mold about the jars 
used. ; 
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1. Free Delivery 

2. Quicker Service 

3, New York Merchandise 
4. Courtesy 


Four big advantages every Charles W’ jiam Stores 
customer gets in addition to the lowest pri-es ever made 
on merchandise of every kind. Look the following 
palues : : “ 

2 Order direct from this page or sen’. today for “Your 
Bargain Book”. 


ont 


Tall you gat faut 


“Your Bargain Book" is beyond 
question the greatest price maker in 
America today. Hundreds of thousands 
of people already know it—and we want 
you to realize it, for your benefit and for 
ours. Compare our values with others 
and you be the judge as to where your 
money buys most. 

Let us send you the Fall and Winter 
edition of “ Your Bargain Book.” It 
contains 1186 pages, including wearing 
apparel for the entire family — shoes, 
millinery, underwear, hosiery, dry 
goods, toys, drugs, teilet articles, car- 
pets, rugs, furniture, chinaware, music, 
sporting goods, bicycles, automobile 
supplies, paint, hardware, farm imple- 
ments and machines, harness, vehicles 
and, in fact, everything for everyone, in 
town or on the farm. 

And we have set price standards on 
everything in our book. Before you 
make another purchase from any mail 
order company or in town, send the 
coupon printed at the bottom of this 
page, or. just a postal card, so we can 
mail you this grand, big book that 
makes 50c to 80c 

go as far as 
a dollar 





No. 9E12 This stylish coat is an u- usual value at The Charles 
William Stores special price, The material is diagonal boucle mix- 
ture. Coat is handsomely trimmed with seal plush.Stylishly cut round 
collar of plush. Wide raglan sleeves trimmed with black velvet 
piping button in cuff effect. Wide revers may be worn rolled back, 
or buttoned high atthe neck. Large patch pockets. Coat closes 
with three plush covered buttons. Facings of self 
material. All inside seams neatly and durably 
bound. Coat measures about 48 inches long in 
back, Sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Give 
size. Ne. 9E12 Tan and Black Mixture. No. 
9E13 Tan and Brown Mixture. Pre- 3 98 
paid price,each . ° ° ° ‘ $ ° 


We deliver free 









only big Mail Order Company 


charges. 


This and many other beautiful coats are fully 
and completely described and illustrated in 
“Your Bargain Book."" We want to send you 
a copy free. Mail coupon, or a postal card 
mow. 


“ Your Bargain Book." 













No. 24E1214. A sensible ex- 
tremely neat waist for general 
wear. Note the smartly shaped 
black satecn collar, the vest front 
with iis visible closing, outlined 
by sol.d color black piping, the 
long sleeves with turnback 
cuffs te match the collar, 
joined atthe dropped shoul- 
der line. Yoke front and back 
alike. Black and white check 
only. Sizes, 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Give size. 
Prepaid price, each 

See ‘Your Bargain Book" for 
many other equally attractive 
waist bargains from 49c to $2.98, 

















Virginia, District of Columbia, 







the freight wherever you do live. 





ers so liberally. 























Red or green slate surfaced roofing guaranteed for 15 years. Can't 
fade or wash off, does not injure rain water. Resists wear, fire, 
rain, beat, gases and all*eiements longer than any similar roofing 
at anywhere near our price. Ends roofing troubles from now until 
1929 and guaranteed to requffe no 
painting or repairing. 108 square feet 
foroll, Nails and cement in each roll. 
Shipping weight 75 pounds per roll, 


Ne. 28E2016, Surfaced with crush- 
ed green slate. Price, per 

roll . foe. tg tt, ae 
No. 28E2018 Surfaced with 

crushed red slate. Price, per $2.25 
roll ° ° ‘ ° ° 

On pages 1064 to 1069 of ‘Your Bat- 
gsin Book,"’ you will find complete 
descriptions of this and many other 
myles of roofing, siding, wall board, 
metal roofing, shingles, gutters, troughs 
sf and all supplies for roofing, etc. Write 
today — let us send Your Bargain 
Book’’ to you——free, 

















4a 
PY Yes—Yours! 
It belongs to you. 
We printed it for you 
—we want you to have 
it. Mail the coupon 
-—or just a postal 
card for it today. 
We would 
send it 















if we knew your name 
and address, because we 
know how pleased our 
customers are to have 
it. Itis free— 
we are 
glad to 
eend it, 
























A tevolution in rug weaving! Genuine worsted woolen 
Seamless Tapestry Brussels Rugs 9x12 feet, for the 
tidiculously low price of $8.90. No uneven surfaces, 
hence the treading and wear will not show in any 
one particular spot as in the case with seamed 
mag. We want to emphasize again in the strongest 
language possible that 
these rucs are made of 
real worsted woolen 
yeras, not common ordi- 
& nary wool. These are dyed 
a with the best dyes procur- 
B able; moreover they are 
Mm dyed before the rug is woven, 
@ making these rugs far supe- 
rior to those that are printed’ 
Ma after weaving. 


‘ No. 8E10499. Size, 
9x12 ft. Shipping wt.. 


|. 60, oe about 24 Ibs. 

peeereverremrecavavemaes Price. . . $8.90 
Hundreds of other rugs, printed in natural 4 
colors, are shown in “ Your Bargain Book" : 
pages 573 to 596. Also complete line of f : 
linoleums, curtains, etc : 
You will like this soft faced Flannelette £.2 ir 
Work Shirt and you will realize the unusual ay fl 
value. Cut full and roomy. Turnover fat A : 
collar, neat breast pocket, buttoned cuffs, : 
extension neckband, pearl button trimming. &/ i 
Double yoke and shoulders, and double stitch- (iF } 
ed seams throughout. Sizes 14 to 17. State size | 


desired. No. 33E4010, Gray. Prepaid 
Price, cach . ry,“ 49c 
















Three for $1.39. 





Gray Cotten Mixed Work Pants. Strongly 
made, double sewed scams, riveted suspender 
buttons. Side pockets, watch pocket, beit loops. 
Waist, 32 t0 42. Inseam, 30 to 34. Give waist 
Measure and inseam. No. 43291, 
Gray Mixed. Prepaid, pair ° e $1.09 
Many other styles of trousers are illustrated and 
cribed in “Your Bargain Book"’ at prices 
from 97¢ to $3.65. Write for it today. 


Most complete line of saws, axes and other 
Weodsmen's supplies at prices you never thought 
possibic for such high quality. Get “Your 
Bargain Book"’, turn to pages 1000 t0 1048 
for the greatest selection of hardware and 








Name 


Post Office 











Street and No. _.... 
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The Charles William Stores fs the 


saves you the cost, annoyance and in- 
convenience of paying transportation 
Wherever you live and no 
matter how large or small your order 
amounts to, we pay a// delivery charges 
on everything in the first 454 pages of 


We also pay the freight charges on 
100 pounds or more of any merchandise 
in our entire catalog (except farm im- 
plements, vehicles and safes) to any 
point in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 


Ohio. If you live outside of the States 
mentioned above, we will pay gar? of 


member, we pay a/i transportation 
charges anywhere on everything in the 
first 454 pages of our catalog. No other 
mail order company treats its cusiom- 
Think of it— 
we save you the trans- 
portation charges i 
addition to making 
you the lowest 
prices on mer- 
chandise 





At the Nation’s Gatewa 


v. 
217 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd St., New York 


R, D.No. »tate 


, Book iu 
6 


. 
Quickest delivery 

Our methods are far in advance of 
that other merchants. When you order 
from us you get your goods guick. New 
York is closer to you — saving railroad 
time. But the biggest saving comes 
with our rigid 24-hour time-table in filling 
and shipping all orders. Your goods 
will leave our stores the day the order is 
received, Seldom, if ever, are orders 
delayed beyond 24hours. Quick Service 
is one of the most important rules of 
our organization and our customers 
show their appreciation in letters we 
receive every day. 


Buy in New York 


New York is the greatest commercia) 
center in America. 6.% of everything 
you buy comes originally from New 
York, Thousands of merchandise 
Re- buyers from Chicago, Philadeiphia, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis and hundreds 
of other cities crowd into New York 
once or twice a year to make purchases 
for home trade. The Charles William 
Stores arclocated in the heart of New York. 
Their buyers are always on the ground 
to get the latest styles, the newest goods 
and the lowest prices. We need onlygto 
send you “ Your Bargain Book” and 
you will instantly note the difference 
between the quality of our merchandise 
and others—and our grices and others. 


Extreme courtesy 


You will always find our employees consider- 


and 


ate and courteous, whether you send us apn 
order, ask any question, return goods or inquire 
about anything you are in doubt about. Weare 
hereto do your bidding and we are anxious to 
please you with our treatment as well as with 
our prices, our quality, our quick service and 
freight prepaid offers. 


MAIL COUPON! 
GET THIS GREAT 


MONEY SAVER! 


This grand catalog ‘‘Yeur Bargain Book’’ 
costs you only one or two_eents for a postal or 
letter. 
in the course of a year. 















It may save you hundreds of dollars 
But we do not 
expect or ask you to order from it unless the 
values convince you of money savings 
and other advantages worth while. You 
place yourself under no obligation when 

you write forourcatalog. We want you 
to have it-—free —so you can compare 
our prices and service with others, 
You and your family are the judge 
and jury. Mail the coupon now— 

before you forget to write for this 
great money saving catalog— 

eautifully printed, completely 
and accurately illustrated. 


COUPON—MAIL NOW 





Send me my copy of ‘‘Your Bargain Book’’ free and prepaid. 


<+-eeeneeeeereeeeemmne 


P. O. Bes Ne.cnntuntie 





tools of all kinds. Don't mise the values we 
offer, Write postal or send us the coupon now. 
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JUST BETWEEN 


| OURSELVES 
| Sn 


A corner where interesting 
letters from the boys and 
girls are printed and the 
questions answered : : 














MO 





The New Department 

Dear Boys and Girls: Don't you 
think it will be nice to have a little 
department for our letters? If my 
time would permit it, I should like to 
answer personally all of the letters 
which you boys and girls write me, 
but there are so many that I could 
never manage it, so the next best 
thing seemed to be to have a corner 
where I can print the most interest- 
ing parts of the letters which I think 
will interest all of you. I hope you 
will all feel free to write in to this 
corner. Many of your letters, for 
lack of space, I won't be able to print, 
but I will put in just as many as I 
can and I hope none of you will be 
discouraged if you don’t see your first 
letter in our corner. Address all let- 
ters to Aunt Happy, care of this 
paper. 





From a Vermont Boy 


Dear Aunt Happy: We boys and 
girls are pleased to think that you 
are giving us the chance of express- 
ing our feelings, and we all appre- 
ciate it very much, knewing that you 
are interested in our cause. 

Personally, I shall feel pleased if 
anything I may write will help, in 
any way, to settle this problem of 
dissatisfaction with farm life, for 
I know there are boys and girls in this 
locality who are not entirely pleased 
with their surroundings on the farm. 
For instance, a boy friend of mine 
recently left home because his father 
would not let him have a horse to ge 
to the only circus of the season. And 
this boy had worked well during 
spring and early summer rush. 

Another case which came to my 
notice a short time ago, was that of 
a girl who wanted to go to town to 
work because her parents would 
allow her no way of amusing her 
friends when they came to see her. 

In my own case, I find myself be- 
coming dissatisfied, at times, for dif- 
ferent reasons. Now I do not want 
you to think, Aunt Happy, that I don’t 
care for my home, and the inde- 
pendent life of farming, for I really 
thnk a great deal of them. But, in 
spite of all I can do, I find myself 
becoming discontented. This feeling 
was strongest just after my return 
from visiting my cousin. He lives in 
a small city. But I do not think it’s 
so much the allurements of city life 
that causes me to feel uneasy, as it is 
the difference in hours worked. My 
cousin works in an office, which is 
more confining than farm work. 
However, there is a vast difference 
in the length of time put in. Of 
course, I realize on a farm there is 
a certain amount of Sunday work to 
be done, but it does seem as if it 
was too much to work all the time 
from morning until night. 

However, I would not mind the 
work so much if we only had some 
present-day amusements. I do not 
care so much for modern heating 
and bathing equipment as I do for 
other things. Surely, these are nice 
when one can afford them, and I 
believe they will be found in nearly 
every farmhouse in time. However, 
I have always been ablo to keep 
clean in mother’s old tub, and our 
old stove has furnished enough heat. 
Probably I have a decidedly esthetic 
taste, for I like books and musical 
instruments. We are not so far away 
from the village but what we have 
access to a good library. But dear 
Aunt Happy, often I have taken a 
book after supper and started to read. 
when suddenly I would be awakened 
with the book crashing on the floor. 
If we had a piano, or a phonograph, 
with a good variety of records, I 
would soon forget all my aches and 
pains and go to bed happy. Then if 
we had something of this kind, per- 
haps I could invite young people here 
oftener. 

An Ideal Home Life 


Near here is a prosperous farmer 
and his family. They appear to be 
very happy and satisfied. And they 
have, what I call, an ideal home. 
Their house commands a view of 
three states, while the inside has all 
modern improvements. For amuse- 
ment they have a piano, phonograph 
and other musical instruments. When 
I go there to a party, or alone, I al- 
ways have a nice time singing and 
hearing the music. Another notice- 
able thing is, the father and mother 
Join right in with the children, or 
young people. And we certainly al- 
bets “have an enjoyable and 
orotighly clean time. 

Now at home I have never had a 
party.. do mot want to blame my 

: _ Bhey belong to the class 
tare as lie: 5 “old school.” Father 

was a boy we did not 
gay many frills.” But. in this age, 


a3. ener 


one must give 
something in return. It seems to me 

would be just as good an invest- 
ment for any farmer to really try and 
give satisfaction by making the home 
more of a social center, instead of 
putting all his money into tools and 
live stock. Anyway, this making the 
home more of a social center has 
proved successful in the case I just 
mentioned, and, by the way, the farm 
is a success also. I really think this 
plan would work in other homes as 
well, and thus, we young people 
would be better satisfied. What does 
Aunt Happy thir Very cordially, 
Vermont Boy. 

You are right in one way, Vermont 
boy, that the farmer has longer hours 
than the man working in the city. He 
does during certain seasons of the year, 
but I think any country boy who is 
earning his living in the city will agree 
with me that one of the hardest things 
he had to get used to was working 
every day and all day excepting Sun- 
days, the same number of hours, with 
very little difference in the pressure of 
work. There is much more variety in 
farm work than the average boy or girl 
upon the farm realizes. Just contrast 
your work with all its interesting varia- 
tions with the bookkeeper, for instance, 
who adds figures all day long. I wish 
some of you boys and girls would write 
me how you feel about that part of 
farm life, whether you agree with me 
or not. Then, too, remember farming 
is not the only occupation where the 
worker in it comes home at night too 
tired to keep awake to read. 

What an ideal picture you have shown 
in the latter part of your letter. 
wish all my boys and girls could 
this kind of a home. Aunt Happy 
does not think it is so much a matter 
of dollars and cents in a large per- 
centage of cases that precludes parties 
an@ more good times in the home, as 
it is lack of appreciation on the fathers’ 
and mothers’ part as to how much it 
means in a boy’s or girl’s life. Where 
there’s a will, there’s usually a way, 
even in homes where Money is scarce 
One of the things I = particularly 
about the ideal home hich you de- 
scribed was that the father and mother 
entered into the fun of the boys and 
girls. That is the way it- should be 
Both the young people and the parents 

are the better for it. 
Wanted—More Books 

2 live on a farm in the South, with 
mother and father and my brothers. 
My parents do not think that the 
farm girl needs a college educstion, 
so I have been denied-my heart’s de- 
sire. My share of the housework is 
light and I have much spare _ time. 
Every day I realize how much I am 


if one is entertained, 








Christmas Fern 


not knowing nature bet- 
ter, and every night I miss half the 
Blory of the stars because I cannot 
know one constellation from another. 

At high school there was no time 
for astronomy, and now that there is 
time I have no books for study and 
reference. I never see a strange bug 
or bird or flower without longing for 
a@ library of books on nature. Be- 
sides these there are volumes and 
volumes of history and poetry that 
I want. And the latest and best 
novels, of course, I should like to 
have. Then there are the papers— 
the farm papers, the county weekly 
and the dailies—we need them all, 
but we need something else, ~ too, 
magazines, with wide-awake discus- 
sions of current topics, glimpses of 
something beyond the farm, the 
county and the state. 

Instead of the stiff, stuffy parlor, 
furnished with relics from both sides 
of the house, suppiemented from time 
to time by such cheap furniture as 
was found necessary (no two pieces 
matching in design or material), I 
should like a light, airy living room, 


missing by 


homelike and tasty, where I would 
not be ashamed to entertain my 
friends. 

I want a room of my very own, 
where my treasures (for what girl 
hasn’t them!) will not be disturbed, 
where I may write or paint or sew 
at night without my light disturbing 
others. I don’t mean just a bedroom. 
I have that, but a really, truly all-my- 
own place where I can do as I please 
and carry out my own ideas in arrang- 
ing things. I haven't any musica! 
talent but I love good music and a 
pianola or graphaphone would shorten 
the long winter nights and sweeten 
the hot summer ones. 

If I had these things I believe I 
might forget the  tiresomeness of 
cleaning oil lamps, laying fires, and 
pumping water, while busy with new 
thoughts from history, literature or 
nature. I would be doubly happy 
with the knowledge that I was keep- 
ing abreast of my time and friends, 

Do not think that I am prejudiced 
against country life. I love the farm 
and the freedom of it, but every day 
I see new things that make me won- 
der why such conditions still exist 
when a little thought and less expense 
would so quickly remedy them,— 
{ Hopeful. 

Because I have 
tion and know 


had a college educa- 
how much it means in 
my life, I can appreciate how badly you 
want one. But on the other hand, it is 
possible to acquire nearly as good an 
education by yourself if you have per- 
severance. What you do not get, though, 
and what means so much, is the college 
associations, the meeting with so many 
congenial boys and girls and the inspira- 
tion and sympathy of fine teachers, If 


it is impossible for you to attend col- | 
lege, the sensible thing is to stop worry- | 


and I think you 


ing about it. I find, 
that it is 


will when you grow older, 
always best to put 
cannot have out of your mind as far as 
possible. 

In regard to books, can’t you persuade 
your parents, particularly as you have 
plenty of spare time, to allow you to 
make a little money on your own 
initiative? Books do not cost very 
much and am sure you are clever 
enough to earn enough to buy some, at 
least, of the many which you wish. I 
plan in the near future to tell the boys 
ane girls some of the ways in which 
they can earn a little pin money on the 
farm. Also, space will not permit me 
this time, either, to tell you how you 
may obtain books from the state library. 
Nearly all of the states send out trav- 
eling libraries and in this way you may 
obtain the very best books free of 
charge. Just make up your mind that 
you are going to have an education, 
whether you go to college or not, and if 
you believe it hard enough and try in 
every way you can to obtain it, you will 
find in the end that you will possess a 
fine one. 





Prize Winners 
Letter Contest, Which 

Rather Have? The 
first prize of $3 will be sent to 
H. A. of Vt, second prize of $i to 
T. W. of Tenn, third prize of $1 to 
M. M. of Neb and fourth prize of $1 
to F G. of Mich. Ten 25c prizes 
will be sent to E C. of N Y, EB. McK. 
of O, J. F. of Ky, E. B. of Miss, F. L. 
of Pa, F. B. of Kan, M. 8S. of W Va, 
BE. N. of Mass, A. S. of Ky and M. S&S. 
of Mont. 

In accordance with our promise, 
the full names are not printed. Some 
of the prize letters are in our corner 
this time. Others will be printed 
in succeeding weeks. 


In the 
Would You 





Removing the Step 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


“Um-um, you bet the folks were mad 
When Father told the news! 
‘She’ll make you boys step ‘round,’ 

said, 
‘And mind your p’s and q’s.’ 
Aunt Gertie called her just. @ girl, 
And then she took to tears, 
fhile Grandma shook her 
sighed, 
‘Poor Anna’s little dears.’ 
And Mandy gave her notice, 
She said, ‘The Lord forbid 
That I should work in any place 
That’s bossed by such a kid.’ 
Huh! we were scared, ‘til Father said, 
‘Now youngsters, don’t you fret, 
Just treat your new Ma fair and square, 
And see what you will get.’ 


they 


head and 


“And Pa was right, for when she came, 
She used us all so fine, 

He’d often laugh and say, ‘My dear, 
You'll spoil those kids of mine.’ 

She didn’t take Ma’s picture down, 
Or put us in the shed, 

She fixed our room up slick, and bought 
A brand-new iron bed. 

She wheedled Pa to get us 
A tent that can’t be beat, 

And made us khaki soldier clothes, 
And bully things to eat. 

So when we found such dandy times 
Had come along to stay, 

Why! Bill and I made up our minds 
To take that step away.” 





A Good Outdoor Game 


SToo. BaLt—A certain number of 
“stools” (flat stones in the open air 
and cushions indoors) are set in eircu- 
lar form, at a considerable distance 
from each other, and everyone of them 
is occupied by a single player; when 
the ball is thrown, with the hand, up 
in the air by “it,”” who stands in the 
center of the circle, every one of the 
players is required to alter his situa- 
tion, running in succession from stool 

. . ;. oe ’ 





a thing that you | 


American Agricultug 


to stool, and if he who threw the t b 
can regain it in time to strike anyg 
of the players befere reaching 
stool to which he is running, “it” 4 
his place, and the person touched 
throw the ball until he can in 
manner return. to the circle. Ri 
quickly from the stone or cushioy 
quires considerable agility on the x 
ef the players. 





Couldn’t Be Worse 
They had just renewed their 
qi intance after five years. 
Pon-my word, Miss Weather 
‘d frankly, “I should hardly } 
you, you have altered 


he s 
know) 
much.” 
“Far the better or for the worse’ 
she asked with an arch look. 
“Ah, my dear girl,” he said 
lantly, “you could only change > 


the better!” 
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PRIEED SOAP co. 
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MUINE TAKE-DOWN RIFLE, shoots long 
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BLUINE 
PATENTS :::isrcer we 

Send Sketch or Model 
: Search. Beoks, Advice, 


Searches free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Was! 


Christmas Dinnerg 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 








Throughout the 
United States to j 
supply 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 
Send Donations to 
COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th St., New York 
West'a Dept. Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St. C 


Pillow Offer 1 








Have your own initial stamped on a 


homespun and measures 18x20 inches, 
initial is stamped in blue, old English 
measures about eight inches high. 


We can furnish a few of these tops 
drab (gray) homespun which makes a 
very effective top. Topalone - + 


Be sure to state desired initial and order early, @ o 
supply is limited. 
ARTICRAFT COMPANY 


Dept. 0 Springfield, 














PURE SI 


We have many skeins of this 
quality silk, in assorted co 
must be sold out immediately at 
cost. Regular 30c value. 
you six skeins, assort 
postpaid, for only > 

We can also send ‘you 6 skeins of 
broidery cotton in assorted 
colors, postpaid - 

We have no whties 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Sprin; 
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= October 31, 1914 


The Peace House 
JENNIE GIRTON WALKEB 


Annie May,” called Mr Mar- 
: tin to the tall girl of fifteen 
P who jooked hesitatingly at the “See- 
Washington” car which was 
filling up with eager young 
But Annie May, no longer 
climbed up to a seat near 
and whispered to Elsa 
Move over a bit, Elsa, that’s 
and let me squeeze in next 
Elsa obligingly mere 
‘ ighbor on the other side, thoug 
or iance at the occupants of the 
front seat brought out the question, 
Hewhat’s the matter with you and 
© carolyn Byrd? I thought you and 
she. were ins¢ parable?” 
Annie May’s black eyes 
her head went up and so 
hose, but the corners. of 
gouth jerked down in 
auc kers. 
carolyn thinks entirely 
Sof herself and her opinions,” 
stiffly. ” haven't spoken to 
gince the day she contradicted 
in the history class.” ‘ 
me"Why Anni May Knight” cried 
isa in amazement. ‘-~ou don’t mean 
“i quarreled over a_ thing like 
that! Just something about a date, 
wasn’t it?’ 
= Well,’ 


Panic room on the front seat, 


to you. 


snapped; 
did her 
her pretty 
ugly little 


too much 

she said 
her 
me 


May de- 
as said I 


answered Annie 
she as much 
anything because I 
War of 1812 closed 
: > British surrendered to Gen- 
Seal Jackson at New Orleans. She 
S@ecilared it was only correct to say 
the war ended when the Peace com- 
missioners who were sent to Belgium 
Mgigned the Treaty of Peace at Ghent. 
J-was so angry I missed all the rest 
i the lesson and we haven’t been 
Pfends since. It’s just spoiling this 
whole trip,” she added, 
Apparently unconscious that she 
such a disturbing element, Caro- 
Pim seemed intent on getting the ut- 
“most enjoyment out of the beautiful 
genes throug! which they were 
passing. In appearance she was a 
@rect contrast to Annie May, be- 
ing short, fair-skinned and sunny 
taired—Night and Day, their school- 
Mates sometimes called them. For 
ral years they had been chums 
@ neighbors and together they had 
Gene much of the work which had 
@titied them to this trip to the capi- 
a city. Annie May and Carolyn, 
and the hundred. other boys and 
who were overflowing four big 
Sightseeing automobiles were young 
om growers and tomato canners 
from & southwestern state whose prize 
"ork during the summer had been 
S fewarded by a visit to Washington in 
Gy December. Traveling . under 
the care of Mr Martin, an agricul- 
fama) expert, and several teachers, to 
Most of them the trip had been a 
Siew experience and a continual de- 
t 


grew heavier 


thought how 
ould have en- 


Annie May’s heart 

and heavier as she 
Smuch she and Carolyn wv 
ed all the incidents together, and 
; they would have exclaimed at 
mike new cities, beautiful rivers and 
Smountains they whizzeil past. Above 
a) what fun it would have been to 
Paik things over after the lights in 
Me Pullman were lighted and the 
rer was going through his wonder- 
sleight-of-hand performance 
Which turned ordinary seats into cur- 
"Mined bedchambers. Carolyn would 
Mave known just how to act when 
went to call on the president 
Ma those silly boys forgot to dispose 
M@itheir chewing gum and didn’t know 
What to do with it - at the last 
mute. Carolyn—but here Elsa 

"Pinched her elbow. 

moping, Annie May,” she 
u’re missing all these 
parks and fine buildings. 
at the handsome place we are 
&to now. The megaphone man 
; it’s the headquarters for the Pan- 
‘ Tican Union and we're all to get 
peiband be received by the director.” 
SUp the white marble steps and past 
eee Magnificent wrought iron doors 
seamed the young people who 
S@pped their inds with delight at 
mt of the inner garden with its 
fkling fountain and basin of gold- 
tall palms, tropical birds and 
mead-fruit trees 
T don’t see any 
: Elsa, who was still 
; “but here’s a 
din 1910 by the president and 
party, the label says. Why don’t 
== and Carolyn plant a Peace tree, 
May? Look at her, she’s 

mae too, and sober as a judge.” 
Olyn stood in the hall where 
tide was explaining about the 
m ofall the republics in the 
S and how their relations wére 
the decorations of the 


>= 


prize bread,” gig- 
beside Annie 
Peace tree 


he was saying, 
= the Was the idea of the donor 
zs architects of the building to 
Wherever possible three 
sentiments—-Peace, Amity 
Union. Th medallion over the 
ee™bodies the sculptor’s idea of 
eee Of Peace. In that small 


* 


weet below the balcony are the 


justice and near it the 
represents the 
between friendly 


scales of 
linked chain which 
bond of union 
states.” 

Annie May glanced furtively at 
Carolyn, who was twisting a little 
ring which she still wore on her 
third finger. It was made of silver 
links from which a padlock dangled, 
and Annie May had given it to her 
during the summer. The girl who 
was watching remembered that she 
had “wished” it on with a wish for 
this very trip and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“I don’t care,’ she said stubbornly 
to herself while she winked hard and 
fast. “I don’t care. She was hateful 
and she ought to admit it. They can 
talk a lot about peace and friendship 
in this beautiful building, but I can’t 
help thinking how uppish Mexico was 
and the South American countries are 
always quarreling.” 

Elsa had gone off with another 
friend and Annie May moved on with 
the crowd, lonely and resentful until 
Elsa found her again some time later. 

“Listen, Annie May,” she said. 
“Ethel John’s cousin, Miss Silverton, 
who lives here, says she will take a 
company of us to visit the real Peace 
house which isn’t far from here and 
is very interesting. She can’t take the 
whole crowd, but we'll meet the rest 
at the Art Gallery, one block away. 
They told me to be sure to get you.” 

She didn’t add that Carolyn was to 
be of the party, and Annie May dis- 
covered it too late to refuse to go, 
as she felt like doing. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week] 





Fun for Halloween 

The very name of Halloween is 
enough to make the faces of nearly 
all boys and girls beam. The night 
is one of the best that can be selected 
if you are planning a party in the 
near future for it is sure to be as suc- 
cess. One of the charms of a success- 
ful Halloween party is the air of 
secrecy with which everyone and 
everything is invested. Semi-dark- 
ness will impress the mystery upon 
those entering the house, still further 
intensified by black paper hands, one 
finger extended, pointng the way to 
reception and dressing rooms. The 
hostess and her assistants may ap- 
pear as witches wearing high-peaked 
caps, decorated with paper bats and 
snakes, and holding the usual broom 
Alcohol, in dishes about the room, 
and giving forth a blue flame, and 
pumpkins cut into grotesque faces, 
with candles inside furnish sufficient 
light. 

Many are the tricks 
apples and nuts on this fateful night. 
One custom, originating in Ireland, is 
to put three nuts on the fire, nam- 
ing the nuts after a girl’s three sweet- 
hearts. When a nut cracks or jumps 
the lover is unfaithful, when it blazes 
or burns, he has an affection for the 
girl who has placed the nut on the 
hearth, and when it burns evenly 
she may be assured she will have a 
steady husband. 

Two apple seeds, secretly .named 
for two beloved ones, are stuck upon 
the cheek, the faithless one dropping 
off, but the one who is worthy re- 
maining fast. Little balls of cornmeal 
dough, each one containing the name 
of a person present, can be dropped 
into a basin of water. They will soon 
begin to rise, and each pair is opened 
and the names read. If the names in 
a pair of balls are those of a maid 
and a man, it is a sure sign that their 
fates are to be joined during life. 
When two maids’ names come to- 
gether they are to be fast friends and 
perhaps live single and the boys’ 
names coming together indicate the 
same lifelong friendship. 

A small table can hold a big fiour 
pie with a ring imbedded in it, to 
procure which one has to plunge the 
mouth in it without using the hands. 
Another may hold a plate of apples 
with knives for paring, after which 
the unbroken paring is thrown over 
the left shoulder to form a letter of 
the alphabet, and the initial of the 
future life partner. 

Hang in a doorway a big pumpkin 
on which all the letters of the alpha- 
bet have been burned with a hot 
poker. Twirl the pumkin rapidly 
and have the guests try to stab the 
letters with long meat skewers. The 
letter hit establishes, beyond question, 
the initial letter of one’s fate. 


Tossing Peanuts 


Put a large hollowed-out pumpkin 
on the floor. About eight feet away 
have a big bowl of peanuts. Each 
player has five trials. He uses a 
large spoon with which he may dip 
up one, or more nuts. He tries to 
throw them into the pumpkin, which 
is a task requiring much. skill. A 
judge keeps record of the number 
each succeeds in landing and awards 
the winner an appropriate prize. 

Popped corn, nuts, apples, dough- 
nuts, gingerbread, cider or coffee 
make an appropriate menu to serve, 
and one which will be relished by all. 
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Music washes away from the soul 
the dust of everyday life.—[Auerbach, 
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Send $1.00 for One year’s subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and you may have one of these six 
books free of cost and postpaid. 


Remember the books are Free and 
that additional ones may be had on 
same terms by paying for additional 


years. 


Send your order now. 


Six Great Books 


Each of 


Profitable Poultry Production 


This book shows how poultry can be made more profitable. 
The essential features of the so called systems of poultry raising 
—such as Corning, 
Shore soft rooster raising, and co-operative buying and selling 
of poultry supplies and products—are presented 


Making Horticulture Pay 
How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables and Ornamentals, by M. G. Kains 


While this book is not to expound methods of mere money- 
making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for making 
his specialty profitable. 
of soils and fertilizers, the growing of fruits and vegetables, and 
ornamentals for the home grounds. 


By Charles W. Burkett, Editor American Agriculturist 
A practical treatise on the growing of American field crops; 
containing brief and popular advice on the seeding, cultivating, 
handling and harvesting of farm crops and the management of 
lands for the largest returns. 
As it is written, suggestions stand out on every page. 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 
By C. W. Burkett, Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


A practical treatise on the diseases of farm stock, containing 
brief and popular advice on the nature, cause and treatment of 
disease, the common ailments and the care and management of 


stock when sick 


these 
handsomely bound in cloth, library style, 5x7% 
inches, uniform in style and color, printed on fine 
paper from clean new type, and is beautifully illus- 
trated, both in the text and with halftone inserts 
on heavy coated paper. 


Handy Farm Devices 
Compiled and edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 
Every wide-awake farmer wishes to know how to do things, 
not only the best way, but the easiest and the quickest way. This 
calls for a knowledge of handy devices for the farm. 
hardly an end to the ingenious contrivances that men have de- 
vised to save time, money and labor. 


works contains 288 pages, is 


By M. G. Kains 


Philo, Rhode Island egg farming, South 


There is 


The book contains adequate discussion 


Farm Crops 


This is a book that & different. 








Profitable Stock Raising 


Live 
statistics show a 
The problems in 


stock is the 
production 
the profitable 


By Clarence A. Shamel 

important feature of farm life, and 
far short of actual requirements. 
production of stock are many 


most 


and these are fully and comprehensively treated in Mr. Shamel’s 
new book. It covers the principles of breeding and feeding for 
both fat stock and dairy type. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Orange 
Judd 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Your hens ought to be in the pink of condition 
right now, ready for the long winter months when 
egg prices are high. At this season hens are 
generally recovering from the weakening effects 
of moulting, and if the system is not invigorated 
and the dormant egg organs toned up before the 
“‘cooping-up” period commences, you’re sure to 
have a poor winter egg crop. 
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GILBERT HESS, 


Dr. of Veterinary Science. Dr. of Medicine. 


I warn you also against poultry diseases, which 
often arise during winter, caused by foul odors, 
unsanitary housing and utensils, and that greatest 
of all egg robbers—lice. Keep your hens toned 
up and active, the premises, roosts, troughs, etc., 
clean and disinfected and you'll have very little 
— getting a plentiful supply of eggs during 
winter. 


Makes Poultry Healthy—Makes Hens Lay 


Destroys Germs—Deodorizes—Cures Skin Diseases 


These two preparations are the result of my lifetime 
experience as a doctor of veterinary science and a 
doctor of medicine and a successful poultry raiser. 
My Pan-a-ce-a will help your hens recover rapidly 
from the debilitating effects of moulting; it will tone 
up the dormant egg organs and compel each hen to 
lay. My Pan-a-ce-a contains tonics to aid digestion 
and appetite, blood builders to enrich the blood and 
internal antiseptics to keep the system clean and 
One tablespoonful in 
the mash is enough for thirty fow! at the trifling cost 
of 1 cent per day. This scientific preparation has 
stood the test for over 23 years—its use is growing 
rapidly every year. 


1 want to insist, however, that sanitation is of prime 
importance in the getting of winter eggs and the pre- 
vention of diseases. In this I am supported by the 


Jeading veterinarians, scientists and government ex- 


perimental stations throughout the country. Sanita- 
tion has been my constant message to you for many, 
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many years, through the agricultural and poultry 
press, as being an absolute necessity for the preven- 
tion of disease. 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant destroys disease germs, 
foul odors, and is an effective remedy for parasitic 
skin diseases. For cleansing pens, stables, barns, 
outhouses, sinks, drains, rouge, garbage cans, etc. 
Sprinkle it around the poultry houses, on the roosts, in 
the cracks—use it wherever there are foul odors, filth, 
lice and other poultry parasites. It is non-poisonous 
and non-irritating ; always uniform in strength and 
one gallon makes 75 to 100 gallons of solution. 


Bear this in mind: the strong, healthy, toned-up hens 
housed in clean, germ-free quarters will lay the eggs. 
The use of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant will put and keep your poultry 
in great shape. 


Now read every word of this broad statement: 


ndabie and scientific preparations are never peddled—sold only by reputable dealers whom you 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, 124 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and the far 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant is sold in pint bottles, quart and gallon cans, also in barrels. 


i have a book about Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant that you may have fur the asking. 


DR HESS 
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Taken off pasture, put on dry feed 
and closely confined, your stock 
are apt to get out of fix during 
winter. Some are liable to get 
constipation, dropsical swellings, 
stocky legs, but most common and 
dreaded of ali diseases, especially 
among hogs, is worms—worms. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will keep 
your stock toned up, enrich their 
blood, keep their bowels regular 
and will rid them of worms. 25-Ib, 
pail $1.60; 100-Ib. sack $5.00; 
smaller packages as low as 50c. 
Except in Canada, the far West 
and the South. 


1% 


Kills lice on poultry and all farm 


stock. Dust the hens and chicks 
with it, sprinkle it on the roosts 
in the cracks and dust bath. - Also 
destroys bugs on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage worms, 
etc., slugs on rose bushes, eft. 
Comes in handy sifting-top cans. 
1 Ib. 25c; 3 Ibs. 60c. Except in 
Canada and the far West. I guar- 
antee it. 


Ashiand, Ohio 
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